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~ EDITORIAL NOTES 


HERE was an odd incident in connection with the celebrations 

of Shakespeare’s birthday at Stratford-on-Avon on April 23rd, 

the presumed date of that event. Every nation whose name 

appears on the Foreign Office official list had been invited by the 
Shakespeare Club to unfurl its flag at Stratford. Amongst those who 
accepted the invitation was the Russian Chargé d’ Affaires in London. 
This becoming known, an energetic lady organised a petition of protest, 
which 2,388 persons signed, their view being that the Soviet Flag would be 
a profanation of Stratford. The Club declined to go back upon its invitation, 
the lady resigned, and the flag was unfurled. ‘he Soviet Embassy sent 
also a wreath of violets, lilac, roses, and wistaria—a charming combination, 
including those flowers ‘“‘sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes’’ which always 
haunted Shakespeare’s imagination—to be laid upon the tomb. It bore the 
inscription : ‘“ A tribute of love and respect from the people of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics to the world’s greatest poet and literary 


genius.” 
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“¥ ET me feel your bumps,” stammered Charles Lamb to the unfathom- 

able gentleman at the party who kept on asking Wordsworth whether 
he thought Milton a great poet. There are here 2,388 people awaiting 
the attention of the phrenologist. They may think the Bolsheviks monsters, 
but it is surely an act of grace in them that they should pay tribute to 
Shakespeare. Some years ago we were informed by the Press, correctly 
or falsely, that Shakespeare was being banned in Russia because of his 
bourgeois point of view : that at least seems not to be the case now. It 
may well be that the protesters think that Shakespeare’s point of view was 
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opposed to that of the Bolsheviks : if that be so ought not they to be 
encouraged to the utmost to read Coriolanus, Julius Cesar and the Jack 
Cade scenes ? We should like to hear Shakespeare’s opinion on the subject. 
There was nothing that he loved better than a solemn donkey. 
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UT according to Lord Sydenham, Shakespeare would probably have 
Bras no opinion at all. Lord Sydenham has written to the Morning 
Post explaining that Shakespeare’s works were written by Bacon. The 
Bacon Tercentenary, indeed, has been marked by a recrudescence of the 
Baconian fantasy : the latest book on the subject credits Bacon with the 
authorship of Montaigne, when he was in France, and Cervantes, when he 
was in Spain. Take him for all in all we shall certainly not look upon his 
like again: Shakespeare, Montaigne, Cervantes, the Authorised Version 
of the Bible, the Faerie Queen: what an output ! He was more than a 
man ; he was a factory. And over and above all else he wrote—when his 
legal duties gave leisure—his own works, no inconsiderable bulk of them, 
largely in Latin. 
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ERE, as some of the saner commentators on the Tercentenary re- 

marked, a slight difficulty arises. It is conceivable that the author 
of Shakespeare’s plays might also have translated the Bible, and even 
(when young) written Spenser’s poems, and even (working artificially in 
foreign tongues) the works of Montaigne and Shakespeare. When we come 
to the works bearing the name Bacon we are at once conscious of a funda- 
mental difference of spirit and style: and the few verses ascribed to 
Bacon are notoriously doggerel. If the circumstantial evidence, as we are 
assured, is so overwhelming that Bacon wrote ‘“‘ Shakespeare,”’ is it not 
time that we began investigating the authorship of Bacon? It has long been 
a puzzle to us why Shakespeare’s name appeared on Bacon’s plays, why 
Shakespeare so faithfully kept the secret, if he was the “‘ drunken illiterate 
clown of Stratford ”’ postulated by the anti-Stratfordians. A theory now 
dawns on us. The whole situation is explained if the convenience, the 
accommodation, was mutual. Bacon wrote Shakespeare, but Shakespeare 
wrote Bacon. Why Bacon did not acknowledge the plays we all know : aman 
ambitious in law and politics could not afford to be revealed as a fabricator 
of mummeries and a consorter with rogues and vagabonds. All we now 
have to discover, in order to have an arrangement which will explain the 
perfect preservation of the mystery, is an equally strong motive prompting 
Will Shaxspur of Stratford to conceal his authorship of The Advancement 
of Learning and the Novum Organum. For the moment we are not ready 
with one : but it ought not to be beyond the ingenuity of the Baconians, 
if they really put their minds to it. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 3 


qi last remains of ancient amenity in London are now in serious 
i danger. Here in our own neighbourhood the boards are still up in 
Clifford’s Inn, and the huts still in its garden, once so charming. The sale of 
the Foundling Hospital site threatens that beautiful building, its extensive 
open space, and the neighbouring squares : unless some unexpected means 
be found of saving the “ site ” all Georgian Bloomsbury and all the squares 
will be destroyed, and the one really ‘“‘ town-planned ” residential area 
in London will have disappeared. Regent Street has gone and Waterloo 
Bridge may go. In the middle of all this destruction it is good news indeed 
that Lord Rothermere has bought Bethlehem Hospital (a very dignified 
structure) and presented it to the nation with the idea that its grounds 
should be a “lung for South London.” Lord Rothermere’s public bene- 
factions have been large and well-directed. This latest might well be 
imitated by other rich men who are in a position to do so. So far as we 
remember nothing of the sort has happened in London since the Prudential 
Assurance Society saved Staple Inn, which stands opposite its premises in 
Holborn. 'There stands Staple Inn, with its wonderful long black and white 
timbered front, almost our sole, and certainly our finest, reminder of what 
London looked like in Elizabethan days. The Prudential directors might 
have sold the site, erected modern shops upon it, or extended their own 
premises across the road : they not only “ drew the line somewhere ”’ but 
realised that in a day when corporations have largely superseded individuals 
in the trading world corporations have more social duties than those 
of being efficient and honest. We should like to commend their example 
to Messrs. Barker of Kensington, who have for a long time been “ threat- 
ening ”’ not merely Thackeray’s house, but the exquisite Maids of Honour 
Row (now we believe their property) and even the north side of Kensington 
Square itself, one of the chief glories of the Royal Borough. 
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HE Government have decided that the Customs Authorities were 
|. right in taking action against a painter who landed from the Continent 
with a number of water-colours he had made when abroad and failed to 
declare them as Imported Merchandise. We take it that the gentleman 
was a professional artist. Is the rule to apply also to the work of amateur 
sketchers, which, if good, must be considered marketable ? Is it to apply 
to epics and sonnets composed while abroad? Half our novelists now seem 
to go to Italy or the Riviera to compose their books. 
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FARM BUILDINGS 


Woodcut by CATHERINE DONALDSON 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


IR SQUIRE BANCROFT has died at the age of 84, nearly forty years after 

his retirement from acting and successful theatrical management. His long 

period of management at the Prince of Wales’s, with his wife, was a period of 

transition. The plays, principally Robertson’s, with which he made his 
name and fortune (he was a splendid “‘ swell ’”’), were not masterpieces, but they were 
the best of his day and better than those of the day before; and the Bancrofts 
attracted a new audience to the theatre and greatly assisted in raising the status of the 
acting profession. In later years Sir Squire, who wrote several books of memoirs, 
was active as a philanthropist, and widely known as aclubman. In the triangle between 
the Albany, Athenaeum and Garrick, the old figure, erect, rather dandiacal, with the 
tall silk hat, the black ribboned monocle, the white locks and moustache, and the 
old-fashioned “ air,”’ was one of the most familiar of figures. 
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HE L.C.C. have issued a booklet on The Literary Institutes of London, which 

describes a healthy educational movement since the War. We learn that there 
are now twelve institutes, providing an extensive range of lectures and classes in 
literature and the humane studies. The courses are attended by men and women 
from all kinds of occupations who—often “ starved of intellectual sustenance in their 
daily work ”—choose to give up part of their leisure time. The fact that the member- 
ship had grown to over 7,000 in the 1924/25 session is an encouraging sign. It suggests 
that the desire to enjoy the arts is more widespread than the pessimists suppose, and 
has suffered rather from lack of opportunity. We notice that architecture has an 
important place in the L.C.C. programme :_ it is well that the Londoner should have 
instilled into him a due appreciation of the\beauty of such structures as Waterloo 
Bridge. We wish the institutes every success. 
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HE latest Budé Classic from Paris consists of Buffon’s Discours sur le Style and 

its translation into a Latin speech by Dr. Nairn. The idea itself is such a happy 
one that these exceptionable Ciceronian sentences give no impression of a tour de force. 
We could not resist first trying our own hand at the famous dictum : vents tlle stilus 
evit, qui sapit ipsum scriptorem. Dr. Nairn in the context can reproduce the epigram- 
matic brevity of the original : oratio autem homo est ipse. 
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EKKER’S boisterous comedy, The Shoemaker’s Holiday, was most jovially acted 
by the Old Vic. company, despite a slight inaudibility in the opening scene. Mr. 
Holloway thoroughly enjoyed himself as Simon Eyre, although, to our taste, the 
number of “Ha-Ha”’s he put in to keep the pot boiling seemed rather excessive. 
But let that pass. Miss Evans was superb and although her actual part was small, 
she made it tell, from her entry in a ludicrous tall hat to her final flouncing on her 
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new high heels. Miss Nell Carter and Miss Cicely Oates were both good, and the 
rest of the cast carried on the spirit which makes the comedy, like its own ‘beautiful 
catch, “so frolic, so gay and so green.” The feeling of hollowness, of there being little 
but noise in the laugh, was due not to the actors, but to the author, and where they 
could, as in the almost incredible bad taste of Jane’s wooing by Hammon, they tided 
over that. 
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7 Posie British Drama League announces a Festival of Community Drama. This 
will be on a large scale, the first of the kind to be held in this country, and will 
take place in London next spring. Preliminary festivals will be held this autumn 
in six centres throughout the country, and any amateur society desiring particulars 
should apply to the Hon. Secretary, British Drama League, 8, Adelphi Terrace,W.C.2. 
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R. J. L. GARVIN has accepted the appointment of Editor of the Encyclo- 

paedia Britannica. For eighteen years Mr. Garvin has been editor of The 
Observer, a position which enables him to know and obtain the experts best fitted to 
relate and explain recent progress in any form of knowledge. Mr. Garvin’s aim as 
editor of the Encyclopaedia is to restore the international unity, and intellectual 
co-operation between distinguished scholars and experts, which was broken by the war. 
It is interesting to know therefore that more eminent authorities of all kinds have 
promised their assistance than ever before. 
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HE Lectures and Counter-Lectures to be given at the London School of 

Economics during May, in aid of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London are : 
Is there too much Broadcasting ? (Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith and Captain P. P. Eckersley), 
Are Capitalists Overpaid? (Sir Ernest Benn and Mr. James Maxton, M.P.), 
and Is Woman becoming too Obtrusive ? (Major Walter Elliot, M.C., D.Sc., M.P., and 
Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M.P.). These Lectures will take place on May 4th, 11th and 
18th respectively at 5.30 p.m. Tickets may be obtained from the Secretary, London 
School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, or from any of the usual 
agencies. 
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Modern Portraits : 
XL—SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A. 
by Powys Evans 
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Spring and Poetry 


Ne: Spring returns with leaf and blade, 


Some seek the garden, some the glade ; 
And all to Nature tu., but I 
To the fresh fields of Poetry. 


Sweet are the first green leaves, and sweet 
The scents, and genial the first heat ; 
And backed by pine or cypress glooms 
How rich the rhododendron blooms ! 


Yet rich or sweet as these appear, 

They were as wonderful last year ; 

And all as then move without pause 
Through the same course by the same laws. 


The flowers I meet in song are new ; 
None shall forecast their shape or hue ; 
To none of your dull round belong 
The seasons that unfold in song. 


The trees that sung in verse I find 
Are each its own, an unknown, kind ; 
But best in all, tree, season, flower, 
Is, there’s no limit to their power. 


Earth’s tulip in her splendours dressed 
Is yet a tulip at the best ; 

Or shall a grove heal human grief ? 
One leaf is like another leaf. 


Mays eight and thirty have I known 
Thrill each my senses, till twas flown ; 
Yet doubt if one, that pranked the ground, 
Left my soul happier than it found. 


POETRY 


The bluebell mist in the deep wood 
Has often made me think life good ; 
Blue still they crowd by many a tree, 
But I see no less misery. 


In lilac blooms put not your trust ; 
Heavenly their smell is, but they rust ; 
Nor let laburnums gain great hold 

On your deep heart with their brief gold. 


Ten million beech-trees have I seen 
Put forth ten thousand leaves of green ; 
But never yet, in grove or glade, 
Found I the leaf that would not fade. 


The gardens of the Muse remain, 

Where I can come, and come again ; 
The Fancy’s flowers are ever bright, 
Faint not at noon, close not at night. 


What was once, is still beautiful ; 
This can I through all seasons cull ; 
And culled once, will continue dewed, 
Or if it droop can be renewed. 


The woods of song endure and change ; 
Those I love best I still find strange, 
And therefore never quite despair 

The cure of life to light on there. 


For when the snow lay thick around, 
And there was neither tint nor sound, 
And Fate’s will was not as my will, 

I thought last winter, and think still, 


The hope that fails not, the one scent 
That leaves the spiritual sense content, 
The fruit that may redeem the fall, 
Shall be plucked here, or not at all. 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL 
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Onconquerable 


OMER and Milton blind, Beethoven deaf, 
Hex Collins mad and Savage famishing, 

And Marlowe huddled into a forgotten grave, 
And Chatterton—and sorrows everywhere 
Loading the witless air : 


Calamity and Death hunt the same wood, 
One strikes if other misses ; neither rests, 
Making of Eden daily desolation, 

A bloody amphitheatre of Earth, 

Cinders of April turf. 


The enemies of Poetry, the fierce thieves 

Of beauty’s and creation’s miracle, 

Twin Cesars ravaging their captived Kingdoms, 
For envy slaying what else lives undecaying, 

Or maiming without slaying. .. . 


If there were worser ills than Death to dream of, 
Worse pangs than hunger’s and the numbéd sense, 
If even the long foul solitude of the grave 

Ended not other griefs of other men, 

And other fears ; even then 


Poetry needs must breathe through lips of man 
Desperate defiance and immortal courage, 
Needs must hope bicker in his burning eye, 
And Death and hunger, madness and despite, 
Sink sullenly from sight. 


JOHN FREEMAN 


Pygmalion to Galatea 


YGMALION spoke and sang to Galatea 

Who keeping to her pedestal in doubt 

Of these new qualities, blood, bones and breath, 
Nor yet relaxing her accustomed poise 
Her Parian rigour, though alive and burning, 
Heard out his melody :— 


POETRY 11 


‘As you are a woman, so be lovely: 
Fine hair afloat and eyes irradiate, 

Long crafty fingers, fearless carriage, 
And body lissom, neither small nor tall ; 
So be lovely ! 


“* As you are lovely, so be merciful : 

Yet must your mercy abstain from pity : 

Prize your self-honour, leaving me with mine : 
Love if you will: or stay stone-frozen. 

So be merciful ! 


“ As you are merciful, so be constant : 

I ask not you should mask your comeliness, 

Yet keep our love aloof and strange, 

Keep it from gluttonous eyes, from stairway gossip. 
So be constant ! 


“* As you are constant, so be various : 
Love comes to sloth without variety. 
Within the limits of our fair-paved garden 
Let fancy like a Proteus range and change. 
So be various ! 


** As you are various, so be woman : 
Graceful in going as well-armed in doing. 
Be witty, kind, enduring, unsubjected : 
Without you I keep heavy house. 

So be woman ! 


“ As you are woman, so be lovely: 

As you are lovely, so be various, 
Merciful as constant, constant as various, 
So be mine, as I yours for ever.” 


Then, as the singing ceased and the lyre ceased, 
Down stepped proud Galatea with a sigh : 

“‘ Pygmalion, as you woke me from the stone 
So shall I you from bonds of sullen flesh. 
Lovely, I am merciful I shall prove. 

Woman I am, constant, as various, 

Not marble-hearted but your own true love. 
Give me an equal kiss, as I kiss you.”’ 


ROBERT GRAVES 
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Facob by the ‘Roadside 


UMMER-SONG, summer-song, 

What have I for summer-song ? 

Tears and fears and treacheries, 
And tears the whole time long. 


Once a lover I did win, 
Golden-haired and gold of skin, 
Golden all ways but within— 
How well do I know !— 

Gold was aye the price of sin, 
Even long ago. 


So I turned into my mind, 
Thought’s dark coils I disentwined, 
Filth and frippery resigned, 

All some single thread to find 

One might clutch at, inly blind. 


Self from self—so would I wrest 

Stern reliance to o’ercrest 

Life, when large there loomed life’s test. 
But effort nothing does arrest, 

Merely draws new trials abreast 

While other fears the heart molest. 


Strength lasts but to bear a blow, 
Liberty, to break behest ; 
Nothing left of what I owe 

To myself, to win me rest. 

All I’ve done lives on to show 
Tis I lurk in every foe, 

Past occasions all attest 

How, in zeal and folly, lest 

The bad in me should overgrow, 
I sapped the blooming of the best 
Long, long ago. 


Then the world I faced again, 

Dry of heart, with all grief slain. 
On one thing I bent my brain : 

Out of suffering I sought pain 

Sharp enough to overstrain, 

Life I lured to lay me low 

In that plenitude profane, 
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POETRY 13 


Use my utmost in one throe, 
Seize and search me, turn to gain 
All the loss that’s all I know. 

It, too, used me vain. 

"Tis long ago and I remain. 


Why do men shout summer, song ? 
Neither to my soul belong. 


What is there to solemnise 
Worth the travail of your lies ? 
Of your songs, who hears them rise ? 


I share not this exercise. 
Listening, hear only cries, 

See no summer, but men’s eyes 
As a shroud of swollen skies 
Since so long ago. 


Friends (they call them) once I fought, 
Fierce to gain the peace I sought : 
Mind’s-ease, interlocking thought 

And a courage comrade-taught. 

Of my wrestling have I aught ? 

Spring I sold and winter bought, 

Very long ago. 


Summer-song, O summer-song, 
Take the words that to thee throng ; 
Cheats, deceits and jealousies. 

All men do thee wrong. 


Night Ecstasy 


NOUGH for me 
| Ee steal down in the night and see 
The home that holds my love, 
Now with a flickering of stars above ; 
The banded Pleiades, 
Orion thrusting a shoulder above the trees, 
Planting his feet on bare elm boughs — 
That touch my loved one’s window, till over her house 
He climbs on high ; and all the stars declare 
An ancient Wisdom everywhere 
Working upon a vast design,— 
Unknown ?—nay, clearly known to me 


ROBERT HERRING 
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When in the silent night I see 
How, climbing up her long ancestral line, 
The Spirit shines on high in this fair love of mine. 


O thought that blinds and stuns !— 

Not being born in a day 

Of star-dust and of winds at random play, 

Her beauty, rooted in most distant suns, 

With helium and uranium, runs 

Back to primeval night, 

Back to the spear-thrust of emerging light 
When out of abysmal glooms 

Fire flowered in huge fronds and fans and plumes, 
And chaos rolling angry eyes 

Saw order dawning in disordered skies, 

While storms of purple, red and yellow hues 
Drew to a point in contemplative blues : 

For God was weaving the floating mesh 

Of worlds,—bone of her bone, flesh of her flesh. 


Now chaos in complete 

Subjection at her feet 

Lies conquered ; yellow now 

Builds a triumphal arch above her brow, 

And in the sun-rise of her face 

All colours straitly take their place 

As courtiers, bearing due 

Obedience to her eyes’ clear contemplative blue. 


Enough for me . 

Looking far down the depth of life to see 

In Him who dwells at mind’s eternal noon, 
Thinking a sun, and out of a sun a moon,— 
There, more than moon or sun, she hath a part 
Deep in the Spirit of supreme control, 

Who is the heart of my belovéd’s heart, 

Soul of her soul. 


But he hath many an aeon striven 
To lift dull earth up nearer heaven, 
Striven, too well I know, 

Mid lamentation, pain and woe, 
And I have thought the while, 
Hath it not been in vain, 

The labour and the pain? 

I think of her and smile,— 

No ; not in vain ! 


POETRY 15 


Though blundering forms with tooth and claw 
Blindly rebelled against the angelic law, 
Behold, the long obscured design 

Stands out and shines in this fair love of mine, 
And all the labour and the blindness 

Find their atonement in her loving-kindness. 


Faith, be not terrified, 

Though earth be small and heaven be wide, 
Let suns and moons be multiplied 

Foam of ethereal seas ; 

We need not bow to these. 

Surely it were more wise, 

Kneeling before her face, 

To own within her eyes 

Lights of a holy place, 

Love in her heart, truth in her mind, 

A spirit more than the heavens unconfined : 
Here the high secret dwells, not in unmeaning space. 
Then strip away the bands that bind 

Thine eyes, look up and find, 

Though sojourners we are 

Upon a smaller star 

Whirling around no giant sun, 

How well God used a little one 

Of all his worlds, whereon to prove 

The worth of beauty and the beauty of love. 


Enough for me 

With inward eye to see 

Throughout His vast estate 

What is accounted great, 

And what accounted small ; 

To see Arcturus blind as fate, 

Sirius singeing the cobalt wall ; 

Yet boasting only girth and weight, 

How are they either great or small ? 

She, to the inward eye, outshines, 

Yea, and outlives, the Zodiac signs ; 

By love and wisdom and foreseeing 

She transcends them in her being, 
Where spirit lives to Spirit, one with the All-in-all. 


W FORCE STEAD 
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Sonnet 
A S if a flower should blossom in the snow, 


Some rose miraculous, surprising sight, 
Whose beauty in a moment of despite 
Winter’s chill heart relenting bore, although 
When he beheld and felt the sudden glow 
Of warmth and colour, breathing scent and light, 
He feared the moment of midsummer’s height 
That filled his air with dreams of overthrow. 


So has it been with my old innocence 
That more than once rebloomed-in some wild hour 
When winterlike unfaith ruled flesh and blood 
Dungeoning heart and brain and conscience. 
Then have I nipped the stem and chilled the bud 
With icy breath, and ruined all the flower. 


EDWARD DAVISON 


Yielding Place 


HEY are building a new bridge over the river, 
And the sweet air is full all day 


Of the noise of rivetting hammers 
And cranes toiling away. 


All day the old men from the village 
Stand agape, with listless eyes, ; 
On the old bridge, which has lasted their time, 
Watching the framework rise. 


DAVID CLEGHORN THOMSON 
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THE SHORTEST NIGHT OF THE YEAR 


By JESSIE K. MARSH 


T was on the 21st of June, 1911, that I started on a little motor-tour 

that had long been under discussion and for which, till now, no 

suitable time had been found. Paris was to be the starting point and 

the Chateaux of the Loire the objective. But when I found that I could 
spare but four or, at the most, five days for the trip, I decided that so 
interesting a country could not be properly appreciated in so short a time. 
Instead I arranged to traverse the Champagne country and make my way 
to Metz. This would be one day’s run. Then through Lorraine and 
Luxemburg, re-entering France by the Ardennes, to visit on that eastern 
frontier some of the historic battlefields of two campaigns. (A third 
campaign, greater and ghastlier than the others, still lay hidden from the 
eyes of all but those few who had a vision of the future.) 

_ We left Paris some hours later than was my intention. This was a 
matter of no moment, for I had no fixed itinerary and nearly every pro- 
vincial inn in France ‘gives good food and fair accommodation. My 
chauffeur was an Angevin, an intelligent and, for a mechanic, well- 
educated man, with some knowledge of English, spoken with an American 
accent. The clientele of his garage was mostly American, he told me. 
Though he came from the west, he seemed to have a knowledge of every 
part of France. 

Evidently he had made a special study of history and geography, more 
as assets of his trade, I should say, than from any inherent interest in the 

. subjects. 

It was about two o’clock when we made a start. The early stages of the 
journey were not interesting ones ; market gardens and woods alternated 
and for miles and miles the dwellings made a continuous village street. 
We had decided to take the lower road, via Chalons, why, I do not know, 
save that we believed it to be less frequented than the other one ; we 
should thus avoid the big traffic on the outskirts of Chateau Thierry and 
Epernay. The country brightened as we left the market gardens behind 
and ran through the narrow pastures of the Marne, up the road that leaves 
the Marne valley, and past the hamlet and posting-house of Chantrix. 

But at all points the landscape, as landscape, was disappointing ; the 
interest lay more in the suggestion of future pleasure offered by the 
product of those vine-spread acres than in any actual present beauty. 
The close-trimmed vines of France are at no time pleasing to look at, and 
in the June of this hot, dusty summer the country looked peculiarly 
barren. For all the richness of its calcareous soil the land round Chalons 
has a strangely poverty-stricken look, so flat and treeless is it. I pointed 
out to Jourdain the spot, approximately, where Attila’s army was des- 


troyed by the Romans and the Barbarians whom they had trained, but I 
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found he disagreed with me, placing it some twenty or thirty miles to the 
north. It was a matter of indifference to me whether Jourdain or the guide- 
book was right, both, possibly, for the army was a large one and its wings 
may have been far apart. 

We did the eighty or ninety miles in rather over two hours and a half, 
blessing a country not annoyed by a speed limit, and there was every 
chance that we might make Metz by night-fall. Our next stretch was to 
Ste. Ménéhould, a run of twenty-five miles along a straight road, bridging 
the plain. As we passed the post-house of Somme Vesle, a farmhouse, 
stable, garden all along the kerb—a lonely house in a dip of the plain 
with a straight, empty road rising upon either slope, before it and behind 
—we could see as a speck on the sky-line the hill forest of Argonne, at 
whose base Ste. Ménéhould lies. . 

The twenty-five miles run was soon accomplished—certainly we should 
get to Metz that evening. Indeed, we might have half an hour to give to 
cowardly but diplomatic Verdun as a preliminary to our historic pil- 
grimage. 

Beyond Ste. Ménéhould the way was straight, though hilly, the surface 
good, the time six in the evening ; all the local traffic was off the road. 
I believe Jourdain meant to do the little run from Ste. Ménéhould to 
Clermont at the rate of sixty miles an hour, and we climbed the heights 
of Argonne and dropped down the sharp ravine of Les Islettes, and were 
proceeding along the great eastern road to Metz, when, suddenly—I did 
not know what had happened—I found myself going through space at the 
rate of, certainly, a hundred. The hedge into which I was shot, if kind to 
the limbs, was injurious to the skin. When I had picked myself up and 
assured myself that no bones were broken I could not find my way out of 
the hedge by reason of the blood streaming from forehead and eye-lids. 
So stunned and dazed was I that for the moment before sense returned I 
believed I had been pitched from earth, through space, into eternity. 

My efforts to find a handkerchief spoke of the real. When I had cleared 
my eyesight I at once saw what had happened. Down the road, fifty yards 
away, lay a wheel, and the motor had plunged, not up but into a bank, 
which held it in standing position. Jourdain was still in his seat, the 
steering-gear had pinned him to it. I had gone from my place as a bird 
from its nest. Luckily the wind-screen was down, so I had but the. 
scratches from the hedge, not cuts from the glass, to complain of. 

Jourdain, looking dazed, was attempting to dismount. 

‘“ Monsieur is hurt ? ” he asked, foolishly, I considered. 

“Well, one doesn’t take a leap like that without any effect,” I 
answered. I stood and looked at the car for a minute: “ A confidential 
motor,’ was my comment. 

** T have driven it a thousand miles,”’ said the chauffeur, almost in tears. 

“This is the mile too many !”’ I said ironically. But this was not the 
moment for sarcasm, for instead of feeling that no limb was broken I began 
to believe that every bone in my body was shattered. 


Stew os 
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““ Where are we ?” I asked. The road, straight in front and behind, 
showed no sign of human habitation. “ Does anyone live in this God- 
forsaken wilderness ? ”’ 

~ Not fifty yards up that road,” and Jourdain pointed to a side road 
running at right angles to the one we were on, “ is the old posting-house 
of La Place.” (This is not the real name but for obvious reasons it cannot 
be given.) “‘ It is now an inn ; Monsieur could get some cognac there.” 

The errant wheel was retrieved and the chauffeur led me up the by- 
toad to what looked like an old farmhouse. The building, low and white, 
stood sheer to the paved pathway that ran in front of it ; in externals it 
differed but little from the many posting-houses Jourdain had pointed out 
to me on the way from Paris. 

The house faced two roads and stood at the angle. One way ran parallel 
to the one we had just left ; a hundred years ago it had been the main 
road, so the man told me. The other, running north of a steep ascent, was 
a continuation of the road on which we were now walking ; it seemed to 
lead to the forest of Argonne, for behind the house, though at some little 
distance, the trees grew thick. I stumbled along in the rear of my guide: 
the loss of blood was making me faint. 

I dropped on a bench in front of the building and Jourdain went to find 
the Patron. The Patron and Patronne were sympathetic souls and before 
long, thanks to their ministrations, the flow of blood was staunched. 
Horses were procured and the motor towed to safety. Then it was that 
Jourdain announced his intention of driving to X to procure a mechanic 
and tools. 

“‘ Monsieur will come with me ; we will sleep at X and I will come out 
by five to-morrow morning to make the repairs.’’ He spoke as if taking 
my consent for granted. 

“* How far is it to X ?”’ I asked. 

“* About seven miles.” 

The Patron was hovering about us: “‘ That would be best, to sleep at X 
and come out early in the morning,” he said. 

Seven miles— a journey to be taken in one of the lumbering, springless 
carts of the district ! My bruised and aching body made such a journey 
unthinkable. I told the chauffeur so. ““ We will go to X to-morrow 
morning ; if we do lose a few hours it cannot be helped.” 

‘‘ T would advise Monsieur to go to X to-night,”’ said the innkeeper. 

“Certainly Monsieur must go to X to-night,” Jourdain repeated, 
obstinately. 

This was ridiculous—after all it was my motor trip. ‘“ Jourdain and I 
_ will remain the night,” I said, with determination. 

“Monsieur, I go to X to-night,” was Jourdain’s answer. The man’s 
face was white. 

“‘ Am I master or you ?” I asked angrily. ; 

“ Monsieur, I go to X to-night,”’ was the parrot-like reply. Jourdain 


_ was becoming hysterical. 
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“ Have your own way,” I said savagely, “ at any rate I shall stay the 
night.” ; * 

“‘ Monsieur would be wiser to go on with the chauffeur, repeated the 
innkeeper. As I looked the question I did not ask, he stammered : We 
are not accustomed to guests—we can hardly give Monsieur the comforts 
he looks for—we— ”’ he paused. I could see that fear for my comfort was 
not the sole reason for his anxiety to be rid of me. _ 

I wonder why contradiction always confirms one in a chosen course ? 
I suppose it is the desire to show the superiority of one’s will. But even 
had I been open to conviction I was physically unfit for the seven miles 
drive. I was stiffening so that I could hardly move. 

“Well, go your own way,” I repeated, looking none too kindly at my 
revolting servant. ‘‘ Though why you can’t do as you are told I cant 
imagine.” 

The man’s answer was : ‘‘ Monsieur, is it not the twenty-first of June ? ” 

My own strong will seemed to have conquered my host’s reluctance to 
entertain me, for he offered to take me upstairs and show me a lodging. 
I followed him down a winding passage, past a number of small rooms 
into which one great room of posting days had been divided, up a dark 
stairway to a narrow landing, on to which several doors opened. 

“This is at Monsieur’s disposition,” he said, throwing open the door 
of a small, stuffy room at the back of the house. 

“Is the inn full ? ” I asked in surprise. 

““ Monsieur is the only guest.” 

“Then you must have something better to give me than this.”’ 

The Patron threw open the door on the opposite side of the passage. 
The room was immense, with four windows facing south, two facing west. 
It must have run the whole length of the house and in it were many beds. 

‘* Ah, that is better!’ I exclaimed. 

“Monsieur would be wise to take the little room at the back,” said the 
innkeeper, so earnestly that I stared at him in amazement. ‘“‘ The big 
room faces south—it is hot—the little room looks north—it is pleasanter 
for a summer night,” he stammered. 

But in the large room the six windows gave promise of a refreshing 
draught. When I announced my intention of occupying it, the Patron 
shrugged his shoulders and said no more. 

I rested on a bed till dinner was announced. The meal was spread in a 
little walled-in garden at the back of the house—very pleasant. As my host 
served me, I asked him about the wine riots of the district. 

“We are a little far,” he said, ‘‘ we have more forest and corn land here 
than vineyard. But all about us they are burning and pillaging. Much 
Eco wine is being spilled ; there will be distress this winter in the country- 
side. * 

Later I strolled round and sat down to drink my coffee and cognac with 
the peasants seated at rough wooden tables in front of the house. They 
were mostly men of the forest and hay-cutters, many of them had their 
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scythes by their sides: they had called in for a drink and talk before going 
home. They seemed a tactiturn, unfriendly set of men ; I wondered if they 
longed to be rioting. As it grew dark they vanished one by one. The Patron 
hovered anxiously about me, it was evident he wished me to go to my 
room. I knew what early hours the French peasant keeps, and as I had no 
excuse to linger below I announced my willingness to mount. My host 
preceded me with a candle. At the head of the stairs he paused. 

_ “ Monsieur is sure he would not prefer the little room at the back ? It 
is better—I would advise— ” 

“ Damn you, no!” I shouted. The English oath brought light to a dull 
brain, for save to ask me if I had all I needed—would I have an eau sucrée, 
or a sirop, or a cognac ?>—the man said no more. 

The light from the west, for the sun of this long day had not set an 
hour, and the flicker of the candle in the spaces of the huge room, made 
me conscious, just because I could not see it, of the desolation of my abode. 
The whole room was full of shadow. After all, should I not have done 
better to take the little room at the back of the house ? Nonsense, I said 
to myself, and after I had undressed I flung open a south window to admit 
the desired draught. But the night was windless, the vegetation still 
drooped unrefreshed, outside was a great silence, unbroken by bark of dog 
or sound of cattle. I listened for the customary noises within the house, 
the locking and bolting of doors, and soon I heard them. Then I heard 
voices and stealthy footsteps. Peering out of my west window I could 
distinguish the forms of the Patron and his wife going up the hill road to 
the forest. 

I realised that I was alone in the house ! 

My first instinct was to cry out, to bid the innkeeper return and unlock 
the door. But already the sound of footsteps had died away and I might 
call and call with none to hear. All the horrors that happen to travellers 
in French inns—and it seemed to me at the moment that I had read a 
hundred such tales—rushed through my mind. The chauffeur’s deter- 
mination not to spend the night at La Place struck me as ominous. Was there 
collusion between him and the innkeeper? I dismissed the idea as 
ridiculous, the innkeeper had shown too little desire for my sojourn to have 
designs on my person. 

Of course my fears were unfounded—the result of nerves developed by 
the shock of the accident. The Patron and the Patronne were probably 
taking a little walk in this cool hour of the night. Naturally in the 
darkness they would not leave the house unlocked. In a few minutes I 
should hear their return. I threw myself on my bed and, strange to say, 
quickly fell asleep. 

I was right in my surmise, the Patron soon returned. At least the some- 
thing—whether sound or movement, I know not—that roused me from 
my sleep could but be the footsteps of the innkeeper coming upstairs to bed. 
I lit a match and looked at my watch, it was not quite one o’clock, I had 
slept for nearly two hours. I sat up in bed and listened, but again the 
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house was still, not a sound reached my ears. The rows of empty beds 
caught the flicker of the candle and showed white in the misty vastness of 
the barn-like apartment. For the room was more like a barn than a bed- 
room, there being solid beams of chestnut supporting an apsed roof, and 
as my eyes wandered, counting the rafters, it was as if I were peering into 
some cavern, so impenetrable was the gloom. Just round the bed in which 
I was taking my rest the wall caught some of the light of the candle, and for 
the moment, [ own, I was startled by the enormous shadow cast thereon 
by my body. It was an oppressive night, a night when to open windows 
is but to let in more heated air, air heavy as the breath coming from the 
mouths of panting animals, and yet in spite of the torridness of the room 
and the perspiration coming from my still aching body I must confess that 
I felt a chill of fear run down my spine. A sense of utter loneness possessed 
me ; the large empty room seemed as the chancel of some cathedral, and 
my flickering candle as the lamp hanging above the high altar. 

I sat up in bed and almost cracked my ears to catch the sound I was 
hoping for—the footsteps of the Patron on the stairs. But not a creak did 
those old wooden steps outside my door emit. 

Again I glanced round the room—Phew, but it was hot ! Actual clouds 
of vapour were rolling in at the window. Tired, sore, unnerved from my 
accident, I seemed peculiarly affected by the atmospheric conditions of 
the moment. I made an effort to take hold of myself, and assuming an 
indifference I did not feel again blew out the candle. I buried my head in 
the pillow and tried to cajole the sleep that had left me. Yet as I lay I felt 
conversant of some scene enacted outside the hostelry. I forced myself to 
pay no attention to what, for better understanding, I put down to nerves, 
and I kept my eyes tightly screwed up and my face in the pillow. But 
presently my aching back made me turn over and in doing so I opened my 
eyes. Great was my astonishment to see a warm glow of light coming from 
the ground and illuminating the window of the bedroom. 

This, then, was not nerves. Something was going on outside—what was 
it? In a moment I was out of bed and feeling my way to the window. I 
leant out. An amazing amount of steam and vapour was rising upwards, 
and amidst it showed the glare of lanterns. I thought a sixty horse-power 
limousine had arrived, but my taste told me I erred, for the choking steam 
left an animal flavour in my mouth. By degrees, through the steam and 
flickering lights, I made out the shape of the largest and strangest carriage 
I had ever seen. It reminded me of engravings of family coaches of the 
eighteenth century, and as my eyes became more accustomed to the murky 
atmosphere and I could penetrate the yellow gloom, I saw that I was 
actually looking at an ancient berline, to which were attached six heavy 
Flemish horses, white with foam from their flanks upwards, and from their 
round backs the horrid vapour was rolling. Standing at the sides of the 
coach were five other horses, all sweating and heaving, and by their heads, 
or near, stood men, clad in mud-splashed liveries, quaffing wine from mugs. 
The wheels of the berline were also heavy with mud ; over what roads 
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could it have come ? Not from Paris, for I remembered the dust we had 
encountered on the way. 

“ Well,” I said to myself, watching the bustle and flitting to and fro of 
hostlers, ‘‘in these days of motor cars this is an extraordinary sight.” 
I believed these coaches had disappeared from the roads ages ago. True, 
I was in the very heart of France, but France had been the pioneer of the car, 
and it was hardly to be thought that the aristocracy of the provinces still 
held to this ship-like conveyance. Such a turn-out could belong to no less 
a noble than a Marquis, I felt sure, but how behind the times he must be 
to own, much more use, so antiquated and lumbersome a carriage. 

But as the horses cooled, and I could see more plainly, I perceived that 

the berline, piled high with mountains of bandboxes and packages, was 
not old at all, for where the mud was not plastered to its sides the varnish 
on the brown paint was as fresh as if it had come but yesterday from the 
coachbuilder’s hands. The wide and deep hammer-cloths were, evidently, 
spick and span new stuff, with fringe yellow as an orange. Postillions stood 
about in shiny hats, yellow coats, and white breeches, their legs thrust into 
what I remembered were called churn-boots, so like are they to the article 
after which they are named. 
- At some distance behind the berline stood a chaise and pair, ladies were 
seated in it, and it held more mountains of bandboxes. Seen by the side of 
the berline it looked like a captain’s gig made fast to a frigate. The lamps, 
four of them, two on the prow and two at the stern, could for size have 
belonged to a wooden battleship ; great gilt and glass hexagons, with gold 
crowns on the top, they contained wax candles which might have been 
purloined from a church, and they were guttering, flaring, and smoking, 
and adding the odour of boiling tallow to the reeking steam of the horses. 

Having overcome my first astonishment I naturally became interested 
in the characters in this strange scene. Just beneath my window stood a 
figure which I recognised as my host, the innkeeper. I must have made a 
mistake when I thought I was alone in the house for here he was—or 
someone very like him. It was impossible to distinguish his features, for 
I was looking on the top of his bald head, moreover he was holding aloft 
a large iron and horn lantern, which cast bars of black shadow and striped 
him like a zebra. Evidently he had been to bed and had been hurriedly 
aroused, for he stood in his bare feet, his legs thrust into a pair of wide 
trousers, and he still wore his night-shirt, one tail of which was thrust in 
a careless manner into the waist of his pantaloons, while the other hung 
behind at so comic an angle I could not help but smile. There he stood, 
holding his lantern aloft and peering into the dark interior of the berline, 
from out the window of which was thrust a gentleman’s head, wearing a 
peruke and round hat, and the head bowed and rolled from side to side in 
the manner of a Lord Mayor receiving the acclamations of amob. It would 
have been ludicrous to watch the movements of this politely-bobbing 
head had I not been assailed with fear that it must roll from the owner’s 
shoulders. Moreover the smile on the white, puffy face was such a sickly 
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one, and the bowings and rollings so conventional rather than spontaneous, 
that I longed to bid the man cease to thrust his head out of the window in 
acknowledgment of the cheers. 

Suddenly it struck me—there were no cheers. Everyone was silent, the 
postillions drinking their wine, the Patron holding the lantern above his 
head, the stable-helpers watching the bowing gentleman : even the horses 
sucking meal-water from the buckets made no sound. The whole scene 
was a tableau vivant for quietness. j 

I was aware now that all the time that I had been a spectator of this 
scene I had been conscious at the back of my mind that there was something 
wanting, something that was making everything as unreal as the eighteenth- 
century berline standing on the present-day road of France. That it was 
the absence of sound my scattered senses only now began to grasp, and just 
as I was making a mental note of the matter for later consideration the 
Patron moved nearer to the coach, and his light sufficiently illuminated the 
interior for me to catch a glimpse of the most beautiful face I had ever 
seen—a lady in a gipsy hat, pale as death, with such a scared look in her 
eyes that the sorrow of it went straight to my heart. In an instant I knew 
the truth—idiot that I was—of course these were some of the aristocracy 
escaping from their castles. Was not this part of France seething with 
wine-riots ? Were not the peasants pillaging, burning, killing, behaving 
as only the French peasant with the riot fever in his veins can behave ? 
Here was a beautiful lady, evidently from the vineyards to the north, her 
husband and children, for I had seen children’s faces in the carriage, 
fleeing from the fury of the populace. Possibly they were being pursued, 
for by the look of them the horses had come as fast as whip and spur could 
urge them. But why, oh why, in such a cumbersome vehicle ? Had the 
scoundrel peasants removed the sparking plugs of their motor, or ripped 
the tyres with their knives, so that the old family berline, stored as a 
curiosity, had had to be pressed into service to convey the family to safety ? 

And here was I quietly looking out of the window and not offering the 
owner of that lovely face my help. Once more I saw it ; somehow it was 
strangely familiar. Surely here was someone I knew! No? Then some 
notable lady whose acquaintance I had made in the pages of the illustrated 
papers—Where—When— ? Perhaps she had looked down on me from 
the walls of the Salon. Strange that I could not remember, for the face 
was familiar to me as my mother’s. Even the bowing, rolling head of the 
stout gentleman was not altogether unknown. Still, what did it matter? 
If the riots had broken out near by and these people were in trouble, I 
must help. Why had my car only three wheels ? 

Leaning out of the window I shouted to the Patron: “ Dieu, que c’est ? 
Patron, Patron, qu’est-ce que c’est ?” 

No answer came, the thickhead still stared rudely into the berline and 
as I again shouted, figures flitted up the road, all of them in night attire, 
fluttering in white, men and women, all crowding about the coach. I 
noted their looks, they were sinister and lowering, they all gesticulated and 
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aN with their hands, thrusting fingers and fists into one another’s 
aces. 

“ Patron,” I roared, “‘ je te demande—”’ but my unfinished question 
received no attention. For a tall individual in a nightshirt, and jack-boots 
and spurs, had approached. He carried an official staff, and on his head 
rested a silver-laced cocked hat. The village préfet I concluded. He bent 
and put his head to the Patron’s ear, and I am sure I heard the words— 
the first sound in all this horror of silence—‘‘ Comrade, es-tu bon 
patriote?”’ 

“ St je suis? ”? was the whispered answer, but I heard it as plainly as 
if the words had been spoken in my ear. Then the man with the staff 
began to wave it frantically as if urging haste on others down the road. 
So we were in revolt here and the Patron was with the revolters ! Now I 
remembered how he had evaded my questions as to the wine riots. There 
was going to be murder done—I must go down and help save the lady ! 
I turned from the window and groped my way back to my bedside—which 
was my bed out of all this row ? Where were my clothes ? I stumbled 
against a chair and, upsetting it, hurt my foot—down I went on my knees 
and swept the floor with my hands, feeling for the matches ; at last I got 
a light, and I scrambled into a pair of trousers, and picked up my revolver. 
I got out on to the landing and went downstairs, only to lose my way in 
the passages which in daylight I had found confusing. Where was 
everybody ? , 

No one was about—everybody was outside looking at the berline, 
and helping to murder the sweet lady. I found the front door at last 
and pulled the handle, but they had thought of me and someone was 
holding the door from outside. I pulled and pulled—vainly—half a dozen, 
perhaps, were holding it to keep me within ; I shouted—no one answered ; 
I rattled the door—no good ! Perhaps it was locked ; but, how, then, had 
the Patron got out ? Then I remembered the little door at the back of the 
house through which I had gone out to dinner in the garden. It, too, was 
closed, but when I had pulled back the bolts and lifted the hasp, the door 
opened, and I ran round to the front of the house, brandishing my revolver. 

Heavens ! Where were the lights, the crowd, the lumbering berline, 
the stout gentleman in peruke and round hat, the lovely lady in the 
gipsy bonnet ? Where were the horses, the chaise ? Where, above all, was 
the Patron ? All were gone—vanished into thin air! Impossible ! They 
could not have moved off, everyone could not have disappeared in the 
time I was getting the door undone. No, impossible—but, ah, the inn 
yard, were they there ? I hurried to the yard, all was still ; my car solitary 
beneath the stars; and now the night seemed chill, my nightshirt 
fluttered in the slight breeze. The steel of the revolver struck cold to my 
fingers—was it only the steel that struck cold, or had a deadly fear gripped 
my heart ? I got out on to the road and peered up and down it; the 
-never-dark night of June was breaking to the silver of early dawn and the 
gloom could now be pierced, but on the road, either way, nothing was to be 
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seen. Perplexed, I stood still to listen for what the eyes could not perceive. 
By straining my ears I could hear a gallop—not the gallop of six horses 
harnessed to a heavy coach—but the gallop of a single horseman, or, maybe, 
two riding ventre a terre ; in my mind’s eye I could see horsemen with 
heads laid low on their horses’ necks. Louder grew the sound and louder, 
yet it was away in the far distance, somewhere on the other road, I sur- 
mised, but strain my eyes across country as I did nothing was visible, 
and little by little the sound grew less, till space obliterated it, and silence 
and I were again left as companions in the night. By the shut front door I 
waited and waited, but no one came, nothing stirred, only the grey streaks 
of dawn were making the distant country and the near buildings more 
distinct. I crept back to the garden door and re-entered the inn, relit my 
candle, and with legs atremble and with a swimming in the head that only 
will-power conquered, I mounted the stairs. I knew for a certainty that 
I was alone in the house. 

I lay down on the bed, for it was not yet three, and I watched the dawn 
come in through the uncurtained windows. I tried to collect my thoughts, 
to understand, if only in some small measure, what had happened, to 
convince myself that I was awake and sane, yet I could not be other, for 
the fact that I was dressed and had been out of doors precluded all idea 
of dreaming. But the events were too immediate, too crowding on the 
brain, for it to be possible to put them into proper focus. The sense of 
companionship brought by the twitterings of the first birds banished fear 
and I became conscious of an overpowering and painful tiredness. I 
believe I slept. And in my sleep there came to me a strange vision. I saw 
a man, whether young or old I know not, stripped almost naked, and 
round him a mob, howling and gesticulating. It was not the mob of last 
night, these men were differently dressed, I believe they were in uniform. 
Then the scene changed. Once more I saw the man, but this time he was 
in a room with barred windows and door, and he was constructing some- 
thing ; a strange model of wood and iron and canvas lay on the floor of the 
cell. I watched him saw through the window-bars, I watched him push the 
model outside, I watched him mount it, and then, with a crash, I, rather 
than the man, fell to earth and awoke with a start. Daylight filled 
the room. I believed that in my sleep I had re-enacted my own accident, 
only with an aeroplane instead of a motor as the cause. The other details 
were but the incongruous fringe that always seems to trim even the most 
reasonable of our dreams. 

I was so fully awake that though my watch showed it to be half-past five 
I decided to rise. 1 would go down and enquire of the Patron the events 
of the night. The house was alive with sound and I could hear a coming 
and going in the passages. When I stood outside the kitchen door I saw that 
Jourdain had already arrived. He and the Patron and his wife were standing 
round the table, holding steaming bowls of coffee, and I could see that they 
were in deep and intimate confabulation. Instinct told me I was the subject 
of their conversation. The enquiring way in which they eyed my entrance 
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made me determine to ask no questions ; I would not gratify their curiosity. 
Assuming a nonchalant air, I entered the kitchen and said : 
. So you have returned, Jourdain ; did you bring a mechanic with you?” 
Yes, Monsieur, he is in the yard, fixing the wheel ; we can start in an 
hour’s time.” 

The innkeeper was still eyeing me curiously. “ Monsieur slept well ? ” 
he asked. 

“Why not ? ”’ I said, lightly. 

““ Monsieur was not disturbed ? ”’ 

“ Disturbed ? What should disturb one in so quiet a place ? Not much 
traffic on these roads at night ! By the bye,” and I looked at Jourdain, “ I 
suppose it was too early for newspapers when you left X ; but did you hear 
what castle was burnt and pillaged last night ? ” 

The man shook his head stupidly. Then the Patronne came forward : 
“ Monsieur will be glad of some coffee ; in a moment I will bring his 
petit déjeuner into the salle-a-manger. Had we known Monsieur would rise 
so early it should have been ready for him.’ She spoke nervously, 
hurriedly, as if anxious to fill an awkward moment. 

But I asked for a bowl to be given me in the kitchen, and I stood and 
drank it with the others. Making the excuse that I must visit the car, I 
went outside to see what traces of wheelmarks and foot-prints were left on 
the highway. But I found a young man sweeping down the dusty road 
and all the signs of the movements of last night had yielded to his broom. 
I went a little way up each road but there were no wheelmarks in either 
direction, and yet it was a morning without wind. I was intrigued beyond 
measure. Jourdain and the Patron stood in the doorway when I returned ; 
they were talking eagerly, but grew silent as I approached them. Each of us 
wanted to ask the other a question. But I said nothing. In broad daylight, 
with a world about me bathed in sunshine, I began to—not doubt—but be 
ashamed of my terrors of the night. Curtly I told the chauffeur to bring 
round the car when ready, and I went indoors to pack my bag and pay my 
bill. The Patron and the Patronne escorted me to the motor and wished 
me bon voyage and no ill effects of the accident ; I wondered if they were 
as glad to speed me as I was to be gone. 

The country at this early hour had all the beauty I had found wanting 
yesterday. The vegetation was drenched with a heavy dew which the sun’s 
heat had not yet dispersed. To the left of us and above us the forest lay 
cool and peaceful on its hillside. Nature seemed to be renewing herself 
during these resting hours of a summer’s morning. I sat silent, recalling 
the incidents of the night, trying to fit-Jourdain’s demeanour of the evening 
with the events which subsequently occurred, and failing utterly. 

‘“‘ Where shall we able to get a newspaper?” I asked the man, and he 
answered : ‘‘ Not, I believe, till we come to Verdun,” and he said no more 
till a few miles farther on the way we came to a cross-road and on the 
- sign-post I read a Varennes. He gave a little “ Phew ”’ of satisfaction as he 
_ passed the turning and put the car to a better speed. 
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‘“‘ Now,” said he, ‘“‘ we are off the historic road.” 

“ But we are right for Metz ? ” I asked anxiously. I failed to understand 
his words. ; 

“Yes, yes, we are right for Metz, but up there— ”’ he paused and again 
pointed to the cross-road. ‘‘ Monsieur knows his history?” he asked, 
inconsequently. : 

His words set me thinking—of course I knew my history. Was I not 
now on one of the most historic roads of France, for what a part had not 
Verdun and Metz played in more than one campaign ! And yet Jourdain 
pointed to a by-road as if history had been made there. I began to have 
a doubt of the man’s sanity. Taken in conjunction with his almost 
hysterical behaviour of last night his words seemed the product of a 
deranged mind. ‘“‘ Monsieur knows his history ?”” The wine-riots of 1911 
would not make history for another fifty years ! 

No local paper was published that day at Verdun, and the Paris papers 
gave the news of the Champagne in half a dozen lines. “ All is now quiet 
in the district, it is believed that the matter has been settled to the satis- 
faction of the people of the north and of the south. No rioting has been 
reported for two days. The wine-growers are returning to their chdteaux.” 
That was all—nothing in that to explain my experiences of the night. I 
resolved to push on to Metz with all possible speed. Recalling Jourdain’s 
words I remembered his exclamation of horror : ‘‘ Monsieur, is it not the 
21st of June ? ”’ Someone in Metz would be able to tell me what nefarious 
deed was expected on the 21st of June. 

I made my way to the public library. The librarian, a spectacled, 
elderly German, spoke much English with a violently ‘Teutonic accent, 
and he appeared interested in the facts as I laid them before him. At 
intervals he exclaimed ‘“‘ Wunderbar, Wunderbar!” but he did not seem 
able to solve the problem. He made me repeat every word the chauffeur 
had spoken, and it was only when I described the man’s satisfaction at 
passing the cross-road to Varennes that light came to his darkness. He 
went to a shelf, took down an encyclopedia, and read : 

“Varennes, dep. Meuse, France, 18 miles N.W. of Verdun; has 
manufactures embroidery and tiles. On June 21st, 1791, Louis XVI and 
his family were captured here while trying to escape. Pop (1901) 1,192.” 

So that was the historic road ! We in our modern car had taken the route 
followed by the great berline, in which an unfortunate king and queen had 
hoped to flee their doom, and failed. Historic indeed it was, tragically 
historic, this Via Dolorosa of the eighteenth century ; and I, a student of 
history, had given no thought to its happenings all the way from Paris to 
La Place. The German fetched another volume and together we read : 

“ For above a year there had hovered before the royal mind a project 
of flight. In the second week of June, 1791, Colonel de Choiseul came 
privately to Paris to see his children and Count Fersen took possession 


of the stupendous coach, of the kind named berline, which he had had built 


to the order, as he said, of a certain Russian Baroness de Korff, who with 
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waiting-maid, travelling-companion, valet, and two children, would travel 
homewards with some state. A chaise to hold two waiting-maids, horses, 
and postillions had also been procured. Thus the royalty of France left 
Paris by way of the Barrier of St. Martin to join the army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Metz. They passed through Bondy, Claye, and ChAlons 
unrecognised, and somewhere between Pont de Somme Vesle and Ste. 
Ménéhould should have joined the Duc de Choiseul, who with an escort 
of Hussars was waiting to conduct them to the frontier. But the coach was 
late, and the suspicion of the populace was aroused by the large body of 
soldiers lounging about in the village on pretext of awaiting ‘a treasure 
that was expected,” so that the duke was obliged to withdraw eastwards. 
At Ste. Ménéhould Jean-Baptiste Drouet, ex-dragoon, and Master of the 
Post, recognised the bowing figure in the coach for the king, rumours of 
whose escape had already reached the towns and villages of Eastern France. 
He and another ex-dragoon mounted two of their fleetest horses, and taking 
side roads for shortness reached Varennes in time to give the alarm and stop 
the further advance of the royal fugitives. Louis and his family were com- 
pelled to return to Paris, and reached the city on the evening of Saturday, 
June 25th.” 

As the librarian went to his shelves to fetch another book, I hastily 
turned back the pages to the D’s. I had said nothing of my dream, half 
fearing it might provoke ridicule. But I wished to satisfy my curiosity, 
and I found : 

*‘ Drouet (Jean-Baptiste) Dragoon under Condé. Was instrumental, with 
one other, in stopping the flight of Louis XVI and family to the frontier 
on the night of June 21st, 1791. Receives Honourable Mention and 
reward in money from Legislative Assembly. Sits as Representative, 1792. 
Taken prisoner by the Austrians at Maubeuge in October, 1793. Stripped 
almost naked and exposed to the taunts of the soldiery, then taken by cart 
to the fortress of Spitzberg on the Danube. Constructs a flying machine 
with intention to escape, but weights it too heavily and falls into the river. 
Recaptured—etc., etc. See Deux Amis, XIV, 177-96.” 

Had I read all this before ? Had my sub-conscious self renewed 
acquaintance with events which my conscious mind had entirely forgotten ? 
Never once in all the long journey from Paris to La Place had I given 
a thought to Louis and his flight, and yet that part of me that is most me, 
however unwilling I may be to think it so, had made the association and 
told me the tale. I hurried out to find Jourdain. 

“‘ T know now,” I said, “‘ the story of your historic road.” 

The man broke out with all the volubility of an excited Frenchman: 
“ Monsieur, that inn is haunted to the worst. Not for a milliard of francs 
would I spend a night under its roof. Two men lost their senses there. At 
nightfall on the twenty-first of June it is feared as a charnel-house ; no 
Patron has slept there that night since posting-days. No man will remain 
in its vicinity after dark. Every year the ghostly horses and carriages 
come—and those other riders. It is known and feared all over this part of 
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France. The Devil himself must have made our accident there. Imagine 
my contentment—and the Patron’s—when Monsieur came down this 
morning unharmed and— ”’ 
‘« And having slept like a top,” I added, lightly. . 
Jourdain raised his eyes incredulously. ‘‘ Monsieur!!!” was his only 
word. 
* * * * * 


Separated from 1922 by so few years, 1911 seems a century away by all 
that those years have held of tragedy. Verdun! The Argonne ! what are 
they now ? derelicts of the town and the forest which I had visited with 
an interest mainly historical on that motor trip made three years before the 
war. Reading through the typescript wherein I had set down the route 
of my journey and the strange happenings thereon I came to words which 
seem strangely misappropriate : ‘‘ cowardly but diplomatic Verdun,” 
still, let them stand, they were written before Verdun had found her soul : 
henceforth, and till the day that history is no more, Verdun stands beyond 
the range of human criticism. 

Such were my thoughts on that August day of the year of grace, 1922, 
when at Bar-le-Duc I watched the Premier of France unveil the white 
milestone with the simple inscription : 

To Verdun 47 miles. 

““La Place ”’ no longer stands upon the Sacred Way. It, with the great 
beeches and oaks of the Argonne, was levelled by the shells of friends and 
foes alike, and the haunted inn can no longer bait the ghostly horses of the 
ill-fated cavalcade which, if report spoke true, rested there on the shortest 
night of each year. It is just because no other traveller can have the 
experience that befell me on my road to Verdun that I have set down the 
story of my strange adventure on that June night of rgrr. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


By EDWIN PUGH 


N the faint hope that the following letters may be as interesting to 
others as they were to me, I am now transcribing some of them for 
the first time. They began thus : 

_ “Honored Sir,—The poet has truly remarked that time flies—or, to 
put it in other and more classic words, tempus fugit—and, as far as being in 
your company goes—perhaps I should say, rather, your literary company— 
he is not far out. I want to write to you about myself. Now it may seem 
presumptuous, but I must say I’m a genius. What is the use of beating 
about the bush ? I know I ama genius, just as I know that you are not one, 
though a very talented man, as all must admit, yourself included. There is 
a destiny that shapes our ends rough, hew them how we will. There is a 
destiny that has shaped my end very rough, and in consequence I have no 
social influence to bring me forward and back me up. I have a very fair 
appetite. I am not one of your mouldy, bloodless ones. In fact I go in for 
cold baths. But what I wanted you to do was to put in a good word for me 
sometimes. 

““ Of course, mum’s the word. I could do poetry if I tried. In fact Iam 
quite conscious of my ability to do anything. I did a comic piece once, 
about two men pretending to be searching for each other to kill each other 
when all the time they were running away from each other, and my sisters 
laughed very much at it. The eldest is twenty-seven, and in fact is on the 
shelf, as the saying is. Now, what do you think about my suggestion? 
But I will write to you again before long and tell you what I think.— 
Obediently, Marcus B. Drabble.” 

Hot upon the heels of this first letter came a second : 

“* Honored Sir,—I am very unhappy about the letter I wrote you yes- 
terday. The fact is that I took that idea about the two men pretending to 
be searching for each other to kill each other, while all the time they were 
running away from each other, out of an old copy of Social Notes, and I 
regret it. Neither have I a sister, and she is not on the shelf, or even 
twenty-seven. In short, I am a liar. But you are a man of the world and 
will forgive my sesquipedalianism, I know. Sometimes I have evil 
impulses, and sometimes I don’t. But usually I have them. But you can 
write and say what you think of me.—Obediently, Marcus B. Drabble.” 

When I got that letter I said: “ This is an El Dorado of humour, and 
must be attended to.”’ So I wrote a note to Mr. Drabble asking him to 
send along a sample of what he could do. This was his reply : 

“ Honored Sir,—It is not what I can do that is so remarkable : it is 
vhat I don’t do. At a time of financial crisis like this is for me I might do 
inything. But I am no hireling. And, after all, man does not live by bread 
lone, but butters it, treacles it, jams it, marmalades it, sugars it, cheeses it, 
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and finally (as old Rabelais might say) teeths it. I told you I hada very fair 
appetite. Honored Sir, I regret that this is not true. In fact ] am a liar in 
the second degree now. And that was a lie about my taking that story about 
the two men pretending to be searching for one another out of Social 
Notes. I really did make up that comic piece myself. But I thought, well, 
open confession is good for the soul, and he will think what an honest 
fellow I am to own up, even though I owned up to something I had really 
done myself, or, in other and more classic words, in flagrante delicto.— 
Obediently, Marcus B. Drabble.” 

On reading this screed I reflected that Mr. Drabble was slowly destroying 
himself. Such self-annihilation made me apprehensive lest he might turn 
out to be a woman in the end. The fourth letter was short : 

‘“‘ Honored Sir,—I wait, but everything does not come to me.— 
Obediently, Marcus B. Drabble.” 

This curt note was followed by : 

‘‘ Honored Sir,—Yesterday I knew you would be at the National 
Gallery, so I went there to find you. Do not ask me how I knew. There 
are things so sacred to me I could cut you to the quick. I knew it instinct- 
ively, or, as they say, per se. But I could not find you. I know your face 
weil, from your photograph, and I asked a policeman if he had seen a man 
with a moustache. He merely said, ‘ I’Il moustache you if you don’t hop 
it.’ He had a fiendish expression, as Lombroso puts it. From this you will 
see that I am quite free from hereditamentary influences, or I should have 
floored him. But what is death, after all ? Why should a man be expected to 
face it ? I am indifferent to death, and I turn my back on it. But about me. 
How can I get on when I am carped at by my sister ? She is a great, 
raw-boned thing. I will prove to her that I am not like what she is some 
day, though I am so proud of her in my heart. If only you would send mea 
plot I would write it out and show you. But my fancy is so free at present 
I can’t make a start on anything —Obediently, Marcus B. Drabble.” 

This letter was chiefly noteworthy for the resurrection of the sister, but 
in the next letter he sacrificed her young life once more, thus : 

““ Honored Sir,—I am sorry to say I have not got a sister, and I am glad 
to say I have not got a sister. This seems to me to be the only manly 
course. But if I am a liar, what are you ? You are a professional liar. I am 
merely an amateur. Consider this. Why should liars have good memories 
when they need not trouble to remember things, but can invent them just 
as well? And now I come to the point. You must tell me exactly what to 
do in the matter of my literary pursuits. If not poetry, what then ? I can’t 
help thinking that you must have some ideas.—Obediently, Marcus B. 
Drabble.” 

The next letter was in a different key altogether : 

‘* Dishonoured Cur,—You need not think I care about your advice, and 
if I had known the sort of man you are for not answering the letters of a 
gentleman I should not have wasted my persiflage upon you. A man’s a 
man for a’ that! But you are not a man, you are a perversion. I shall in 
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future return all your letters unopened, and if you dare to offer me one 
word of advice, I shall call upon you at any time you may be silly enough 
to appoint for the purpose of chastening you—Nevermore, Marcus B. 
Drabble.” 

My guardian angel was rather frightened when she saw that letter. 
She thought that poor Mr. Drabble might prove to be a dangerous lunatic 
who would do me some injury perhaps. But a week or so later there was 
another missive, couched in the old sweet strain : 

“ Honored Sir,—You must not notice me. Even my sister admits I 
am a perfect demon. I told you I had a sister, I know. But it always comes 
and goes in a minute. It is all over in half an hour, and if they can only 
keep me away from the ornaments no harm is done. But now I must talk 
to you seriously about my prospects. I am going to start a school for writing 
pictures and painting novels. It has got to come to that in the end, and this, 
or either of these departments, will be something new. If you don’t under- 
stand don’t bother your head. I can’t paint, and I know a man who can’t 
write, and he is going to help me to start this new institution. S.P.Q.R. 
I don’t know whether you really like me or not, but I am not despondent. 
IT will tell you what I think of you, and you shall tell me what you think of 
me when you write next time. And I will tell you how I am, and all about 
me.—Obediently, Marcus B. Drabble.” 

That letter was the last of the series. Poor Marcus B. Drabble still 
remains, even unto this day, a foolish pathetic voice crying vaguely out of 
the vast unknown. 
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THE HISTORY OF 
SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 


By SIDNEY LEE 


[This was one of the last articles written by the late Sir Sidney Lee, and was 
intended to help the Sadler’s Wells Fund —Ep. L.M.]. 


HE earliest memory of popular entertainment at Sadler’s Wells 

reaches back to the middle ages. As many as ‘eight centuries 

ago a spring in Clerkenwell, with which local history identifies 

Sadler’s Wells, was credited with medicinal properties, and the 
hypochondriacs of London had their faith strengthened in the medicinal 
draught by access to rough-and-tumble amusements which were provided 
in the immediate neighbourhood. At the same time the regulation 
of visits to the medicinal waters was in ecclesiastical hands, and the 
whole institution, medicinal as well as apolaustic, fell, in Henry VIII’s 
reign, under the ban of the Reformation. The medicinal tradition was 
anathematised as papal heresy. The flow of the waters was checked by 
Protestant zeal, and the adjacent building of entertainment was levelled 
to the dust. Such is the tale of humiliation which ended the first chapter 
in the long history of Sadler’s Wells as the mingled home of amusements 
and therapeutics. 

A new chapter opened after an interval of nearly a century and a half. 
A local surveyor of highways, boasting the surname of Sadler, redis- 
covered in 1683 the old Clerkenwell spring and purchased it with the 
adjoining land. Once more the waters were recognised to possess medicinal 
qualities. Physicians of repute detected in Sadler’s newly acquired 
fountain ferruginous properties which even vied with those of the far- 
famed Tunbridge Wells. Without delay Sadler invited patients to his 
Wells, which he named after himself, and he enhanced their therapeutic 
charms by ornamental gardens in which he engaged musicians and 
acrobats to perform. Thereby Sadler sweetened his medicinal prescrip- 
tion. At first the musical and acrobatic performances filled the bill of 
amusement which was enacted, but soon a covered building known as 
“* Sadler’s Musick House ” became the home of accessory entertainments. 
Before the eighteenth century ended, the medicinal advantages of Sadler’s 
‘Wells yielded their popularity to the variety-entertainments of the musick 


house and by degrees dramatic effort in the form of crude farce and 


melodrama superseded all other attractions of the Wells. Drama, albeit 
long in an elementary shape, drew crowds which steadily increased with 
the growth of the century. No fees of admission were charged, but the 
owner made his profits out of the strong drinks which he offered his 
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audience. It was not till 1753 that the old Musick House of the Wells 
acquired a theatrical licence. The old wooden building was replaced by an 
elaborately designed theatre with purchasable seats in the pit, boxes and 
gallery. ‘he dramatic features of the programme quickly encroached 
upon the accompanying development of the variety show. 

Then in the middle of the eighteenth century the new theatre became the 
special temple of London pantomime. Guiseppe Grimaldi began early a 
versatile histrionic career on the Sadler’s Wells stage, and his son, “ Joe ” 
Grimaldi lent new glory to his father’s fame by winning, through a period 
of forty-seven years, the laurels of the greatest clown on the English stage. 
He started as an infant dancer at Sadler’s Wells in 1781. “ Joe’s ” excep- 
tional powers of mirth and mimicry led the managers of the national 
theatres of Drury Lane and Covent Garden to compete for his services 
along with his original theatrical home. He remained, in the opinion of 
stage critics, pre-eminent among English punchinellos, and Sadler’s 
Wells continued till the nineteenth century was far advanced to be, in 
spite of his appearances elsewhere, the scene of the wildest storms of 
applause which his drolleries, both spoken and sung, evoked from any 
audience until he took his last benefit there on Monday, March 17th, 1828. 

Meanwhile, some comic actors of the highest fame in their day identified 
themselves with the fortunes of Sadler’s Wells Theatre. Thomas King, 
the creator of Sir Peter Teazle in Sheridan’s School for Scandal, and of 
Puff in the same writer’s Critic, vied with Garrick in many Shakespearean 
parts when he was in the fulness of his power. Sadler’s Wells ‘Theatre 
strongly attracted King’s interest, and he acquired in 1778 a three-quarter 
share of the theatre, which gave him chief managerial control. He greatly 
improved the equipment of the stage and the methods of production, 
though the repertory still clung mainly to comic operas, tight rope, 
fantastic dancing, pantomime and crude melodrama. In later years the 
shareholders included William Siddons, the husband of the far-famed 
Sarah, and although the nightly programme showed no great artistic 
improvement, the profits of the box-office reached gigantic proportions. 

Charles Lamb and his sister Mary, who lived in the neighbourhood, 
were frequent visitors to Sadler’s Wells, despite the predominant crudity 
of its programme. Mary Lamb, writing to her friend Dorothy Wordsworth 
on July gth, 1803, remarked : 

We went last week with Southey (the poet) and Rickman and his sister to 
Sadler’s Wells, the lowest and most London-like of all our London amusements— 
the entertainments were Goody Two Shoes, Jack the Giant Killer, and Mary of 
Buttermere ! Poor Mary was very happily married at the end of the piece, to a 
sailor, her former sweetheart. We had a prodigious fine view of her father’s house 
in the vale of Buttermere—mountains like very large haycocks, and a lake like 
nothing at all. If you had been with us, would you have laughed the whole time 

_ like Charles and Miss Rickman or gone to sleep as Southey and Rickman did ? * 


* Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb, edited by E. V. Lucas. Vol. vi., p.274-5. No. 108. 
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In 1806 the brothers Thomas and Charles Dibdin, dramatists, actors 
and song writers, played an important part in the management, and for eee 
following thirty years melodrama, with ever new sensations, continued to 
crowd the house at every performance and brought vast gains to the 
managers. Early in this period a tank of water, drawn from the neigh- 
bouring New River, converted the stage into a broad pond such as theatre- 
goers had not witnessed before. A poetaster wrote of this scenic trick at 
Sadler’s Wells, how : 


: . in some melodrame of slaughter, 
Floats all the stage with real water. 


The aquatic evolutions of the actors on the stage were repeated through a 
period of thirty years (1803-1833), and proved one of the greatest metro- 
politan attractions. oe 

Among the pieces which greatly stirred the Sadler’s Wells public in 
1824 was, by a curious coincidence, a tragedy on Joan of Arc. A famous 
actor of the day, Daniel Egerton, had leased the theatre in 1822, in order 
to give his wife, Sarah Egerton, a chance as leading lady. His first ventures 
were failures, but success was fully acclaimed when he staged Joan of Arce 
—a piece by a dramatist of very humble merit named Edward Fitzball. 
His wife scored a trrumph at Sadler’s Wells which made a temporary 
fortune for her husband. ; 

A second play with more conspicuous leanings to dramatic merit, 
Douglas Jerrold’s Black Eyed Susan, with Thomas Potter Cooke in the part 
of sailor William, also had a run at Sadler’s Wells almost as triumphant 
as that of Joan of Arc. But the programme of the playhouse was slow to 
lose its mongrel properties, which exerted undying charm on the town. 
In 1803 Giovanni Baptista Belzoni rather incongruously initiated his 
eminent career of discoverer of ancient Egyptian monuments by per- 
forming prodigious feats of strength on the stage of Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre. 

Through the greater part of its early fortunes Sadler’s Wells was 
contending with a strange variety of barriers to decisive dramatic progress. 
Legislation dating from Charles II’s reign forbade in London the per- 
formance of “ regular ”’ or classical plays at any but two theatres, namely 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden. A third playhouse, the newly built 
Haymarket, was, early in the eighteenth century, accorded like privileges. 
Other playhouses were soon growing numerous, but they were denied by 
the forms of law any full indulgence in drama of acknowledged artistic 
pretensions. Plays by Shakespeare, or of comedy or tragedy of a genuine 
literary type, could only be produced at theatres other than Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden and the Haymarket under threat of heavy fine. The 
prohibition was occasionally evaded by ingenious subterfuge. The addition 
of the word “ burletta”’ to the description of a self-apparent tragedy or 
comedy was at times allowed to excuse the part-licensed manager’s 
infringement of the law. 
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A certain increase in freedom followed the passage of an Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1752, which allowed public houses licensed for the sale of liquor 
like the Sadler’s Wells Theatre, to indulge on the premises in music and 
dancing. Music and dancing might at times be confused by a lenient 
authority with real drama. Yet the government not seldom opened fire on 
a small theatre like Sadler’s Wells, which stood beyond the outskirts of 

the City.” The rule of safety first led mainly to the concentration of the 
management of the Wells on dramatic frivolities. Sadler’s Wells made its 
most frequent successes in farce, burlesque, comic opera and pantomime. 

Another difficulty which faced the management of Sadler’s Wells until 
early in the nineteenth century was the dangers of highway robbery which 
beset visitors on their way home from the theatre to the city and the well 
populated districts half a mile or so distant. The management, in order to 
encourage custom, were in the habit of advertising on their posters and 
programmes that they would provide patrols of horse and foot along the 
country lanes which connected the theatre with the city and with the 
__ Squares ” and residential quarters verging westwards and southwards. 

Tottenham Court Turnpike,” it was proclaimed, Moorfields, St. John 

Street, Spa Fields, would all be under careful surveillance by an amateur 
patrol of police organised by the owner of the theatre. One result of the 
prevalent threat of robbery in these neighbourhoods was the restriction 
of the performances at the theatre for the most part to the summer 
evenings. 
_ There was some decline of public favour in the story of Sadler’s Wells 
in the fourth decade of the nineteenth century. But the more liberal 
legislation which was passed in 1843 happily relieved the programmes at 
that and other small theatres of their ancient legal fetters and opened to 
Sadler’s Wells fresh opportunities of distinction of which every advantage 
was taken. By Act of Parliament (6 & 7 Vic. Cap. 68) the obsolete restric- 
tions on the performance of “‘ regular ”’ or classical drama at other houses 
than Drury Lane, Covent Garden and the Haymarket, were abolished. 
* ws trade in all kinds of drama was legalised in theatres throughout the 
and. 

In 1834 Samuel Phelps became, in partnership with Mrs. Warner—an 
actress of high capacity—a lessee of the lately drooping Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre. Phelps and Mrs. Warner, making the most of the newly legalised 
free trade in drama, announced that their acquisition of the ancient theatre 
was inspired by “‘ the hope of eventually rendering Sadler’s Wells what a 

theatre ought to be—a place for justly representing the works of our great 
dramatic poets.” That high hope Phelps and his companion rapidly 
realised. Phelps continued to control the theatre for more than eighteen 
years, and his repertory included, apart from other classical English plays, 
_as many as thirty-one of the thirty-seven plays which are associated with 
Shakespeare’s great name. No actor or manager had proved equally success- 
ful in wrestling with Shakespeare’s work in its massive bulk. Garrick fell 
‘short of a score, and the canonical Sir Henry Irving, who survived Phelps, 
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reached no higher total than a dozen. Numerically much larger totals in 
the production of Shakespeare’s works have been reached by Irving's 
successors. It was long after Irving’s death that Sir Frank Benson com- 
pleted the production of thirty-three of Shakespeare’s dramas. There 
followed in November, 1923, the crowning triumph of Miss Baylis, who, 
on the stage of the Old Vic, exhausted for the first time in history the whole 
record of Shakespeare’s achievements on the boards. a 

Yet students of Shakespeare on the stage should never be oblivious of the 
important fact that Sadler’s Wells Theatre under Phelp’s management 
first set the pace in the production of the Shakespearean repertory which 
Miss Baylis a short two years ago brought to a victorious finish. 

Phelps, owing mainly to impaired health, resigned his tenancy of the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre in 1862. “‘ I made that enterprise pay,” he said 
publicly, after he had retired, “‘ not making a fortune, certainly, but bring- 
ing up a large family and paying my way.” “I maintain,” he continued, 
“from the experience of eighteen years that the perpetual iteration of 
Shakespeare’s words, if nothing more, going on daily for so many months 
in the years must and would produce a great effect on the public mind.” 
No one, he regretted, ‘at the moment of his withdrawal, was ready to 
follow in his footsteps; this noble effort broke off abruptly, succeeding 
managers followed what looked like less adventurous lines. The theatre 
was rebuilt in 1879, and still stands somewhat dishevelled in the condition 
which it then assumed. It enjoyed no further popularity. It fell into 
occasional disuse. For many recent years it has remained closed altogether. 

It seems an obligation of honour for the present generation to restore 
the crumbling fabric of the standing Sadler’s Wells Theatre, and to 
renew the prestige of dramatic service which Phelps and other eminent 
actors rendered there to the nation. The present Drury Lane Theatre 
alone reaches further back in our country’s theatrical annals. Sadler’s 
Wells is the oldest house of entertainment in the London suburbs. For 
more than two centuries it may claim to have provided amusement for 
the people on the outskirts of the great city. The edifice has not always 
served effectively the cause of genuine or literary drama. The law forced 
it through a great part of its career to obey the limitations of illiteracy or 
mere drollery. But Phelps for eighteen years proved the artistic levels of 
which this ancient playhouse was capable. The purchase to-day of Sadler’s 
Wells to run hand in hand with the Old Vic is bound by example to raise 
in permanence throughout the land and the Empire the tone and aim of 
the British theatre. 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF 


By DUDLEY CAREW 


ONTEMPORARY novelists offer the hardest nuts criticism can 

be called upon to crack. By what standards are we to judge 

them ? What traditions are we to call in to establish or refute 

them ? What prophecies of the future can we indulge in for 
their attack or defence ? Can the wish, to a certain degree, be the legitimate 
father to the thought ? Are we justified in reading into the experiments 
of our own time a significance that coming generations may refuse to 
acknowledge, or can we be forgiven if our sense of the past prompts us to 
dismiss the present literary rebellion, a rebellion blatantly obvious in the 
novel, as criminal lunacy ? These are questions everyone who reads the 
novels of Mr. James Joyce, Mr. Ford Madox Ford, Mr. D. H. Lawrence and 
Mrs. Woolf must necessarily ask himself. Not that these four novelists have 
any particular qualityin common, but all of them make it embarassingly clear 
to the reader that he must settle definitely on his grounds of criticism before 
he proceeds either to praise or blame them. In criticism, as in justice, 
however, it is an established maxim that the prisoner should have the 
benefit of the doubt, and, once this is granted, the case of the modern 
novelist, up to now pretty black, becomes a little more hopeful. 

For Mrs. Woolf, indeed, the prospect is almost bright, for, if we incline 
to leniency and the view that contemporary novels must be judged in 
relation to their own time and all the circumstances dependent on that time, 
then she herself has an adequate defence in her own lecture published 
under the title of Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown. In that she states with an 
admirable boldness that human nature changed in 1910, that a new 
morality grew up from the shifting of the emphasis from the Church to the 
clergyman, from the house to the landlord and from the mass to the 
individual. Even if Mrs. Woolf is a little out in her dates and 1914 was a 
more crucial year than 1910, she is surely right in her argument that the 
solid security of life that rested on Church, property and democracy has 
broken up now that we think in terms of clergymen, landlords and com- 
munists, or, to use her own illustration, that Mrs. Brown, the old woman in 
the opposite corner of the railway-carriage from whom all novels spring, 
has ceased to be Mrs. Brown, the supporter of the Church, Mrs. Brown, a 
member of the leisured class, Mrs. Brown who votes Conservative, and 
has become Mrs. Brown who is in love with the curate, Mrs. Brown who 
owns two cottages in Somerset and Mrs. Brown who is tired of politics 
generally. What we have lost, in other words, is a Mrs. Brown who could 
be relied upon to move with dignity and assurance through a two- 
volume novel, and what we have gained is a Mrs. Brown inclined to skip 
kittenishly from page to page and liable to come to an abrupt halt at any 
moment. It is a case of the roundabouts and swings, with Mrs. Woolf 
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claiming for her swings of individuality that no staid roundabouts of 
institutionalism could possibly provide the same thrills, the same animation 
and the same sense of danger as they do. The Edwardians, as she calls 
them, to wit Messrs. Wells, Galsworthy and Bennett, tried in vain to 
shut Mrs. Brown up in their pet theories of social evolution, social justice 
and social splendour ; the Georgians, with Mrs. Woolf at their head, have 
set her loose to ride in taxis, take tea in Camberwell, dine at Chelsea, 
dance at the Embassy, and generally lead them a chase across broken and 
varied country, a chase arduous and exacting indeed, but supremely 
worth while because their quarry is nothing more nor less than the spirit 
of life itself disguised in the temperamental and unaccountable Mrs. 
Brown. 

How has Mrs. Woolf herself tried to hunt down Mrs. Brown? She has 
pursued her by methods which, if not quite so varied as forks, hope, 
thimbles and railway-shares, are at least divergent and interesting enough. 
She started off the chase with a long, carefully detailed novel running 
to 367 closely printed pages called The Voyage Out ; she then abandoned 
this for another built on very much the same lines, but a little lighter and 
more agile, called Night and Day. Obviously not satisfied, she sets out to 
chase Mrs. Brown on foot with a book of short stories like little broken 
fragments of coloured glass put together in a sort of desperation in the hope 
that the ultimate result might bear some relation to the pattern of life. 
There is an almost demonic energy about these stories, a frenzied deter- 
mination to leave nothing out. Mrs. Brown has led her a pretty dance and 
Mrs. Woolf is almost exhausted, but she won’t give up, she won’t stop 
and think, she must hurry on, watching everything, noting everything in 
case it should give her a clue. She is in Kew Gardens. Perhaps Mrs. 
Brown is hiding in the flower-beds. The flower-beds must be searched. 
Now there are a man and woman passing with some children—perhaps they 
know something of her. They are talking of their pasts. No, it is no good. 
There are two men coming. One is gesticulating violently. A few isolated 
words are audible, “ Electric battery . . . a neat mahogany stand . . .” 
But there is no time. A young man and a girl pass by. They are wondering 
where to have tea. They are congratulating themselves that they have 
chosen a free day. They are obviously in love. Poor Mrs. Woolf, she must 

dash off in pursuit of them, but her head is in a whirl and she cannot 
listen properly. There is too much noise, too much activity everywhere : 


All the time the motor-buses were turning their wheels and changing their gear ; 
like a vast nest of Chinese boxes all of wrought steel turning ceaselessly one within 
another the city murmured; on the top of which the voices cried aloud and the 
petals of myriads of flowers flashed their colours into the air. 


Jacob’s Room is Mrs. Woolf’s next attempt. If The Voyage Out had 

something of the staidness and dignity of a stage-coach, Facob’s Room 

resembles a kind of mental aeroplane from which her passengers can look 

_ down on to life spread out underneath them. Everything is quite orderly 
G 
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and clear, but no one part of the landscape has any kind of connection 
with any other part. It is too arid, too remote, even too unreal to shelter 
Mrs. Brown. Something else must be done and so Mrs. Dalloway 1s 
built, a motor-car without a steering-wheel or brakes, but with a powerful 
engine. If Mrs. Brown is to be found at all, this will find her. Brakes and 
steering-wheel are unnecessary. There is more chance of running Mrs. 
Brown down if one doesn’t know quite where one is going. 

Such a method of indicating Mrs. Woolf’s five books is, of course, open 
to very obvious objections, but if it has satisfactorily illustrated the changes 
in her technique—the restlessness unmistakable enough even in so 
leisurely a work as The Voyage Out, gradually culminating in the frenzy 
of Mrs. Dalloway—it will have served its purpose. There never was an 
author at once so satisfied with a type of character and so dissatisfied with 
her method of presenting that type. In Terence Hewlitt, to take the most 
significant character in The Voyage Out, she has at her hand, so it seems to 
her, a man who can best express her conviction that life is a terribly 
dangerous and unaccountable thing, an affair of eddies and cross-currents, 
a matter of moods, and that the sight of a row of poplars bowing to the 
wind can affect the mind as powerfully as the news of the death of a friend 
or a national disaster. Terence is unstable in that he is incapable of fixing 
his attention on any one thing for any considerable length of time. ‘The 
girl to whom he is engaged is lying dangerously ill, but that glowing spark 
of knowledge cannot turn all the other lights in his mind to darkness. He 
must still notice the way Helen Ambrose comes into the room, still quarrel 
with St. John Hirst as to whether the Portsmouth Road is macadamised 
past Hindhead or not, and generally behave as though his grief was not a 
dead weight on his mind dragging his thoughts down—which it is to most 
of us—but rather a stimulant setting them leaping irresponsibly about. 

There is something about all Mrs. Woolf’s characters which sets them 
above the fine completion of pain. 

“The fine completion of pain ’—if this is true; if, indeed, there is 
something about them, these men and women of hers, that marks them off 
from the common run of humanity, that makes them less obedient to the 
working of the ordinary laws dictated by common experience, then, before 
going on to criticise her further, we must decide, not only if Mrs. Woolf 
has failed to create the complete human being, but whether she intended 


to do so. Criticism is only too often and irritatingly concerned in pointing — 


out that such and such an author has failed to do such and such a thing 
when he, poor man, has been trying his best to do something quite different. 
Criticism may say (a) that what the author set out to do was not worth 
doing, or (6) that he has succeeded or failed in what he set out to do. All 
other criticism is mere propaganda on the critic’s part, self-advertisement 
and egotism of a most objectionable kind. After all, the most dangerous, 
as well as the most difficult, task of criticism lies precisely in the discovery 
of motives, of seeing, that is, into the mind of the writer, knowing what it 


is that he intends to do and delivering judgment in strict accordance. _ 
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The danger is, of course, in misrepresenting, in misreading the mind of the 
author, and, with novelists who use the bewildering, subjective method of 
writing, this danger is very real indeed. With Mrs. Woolf, however, it is 
not too great. Even her titles, facob’s Room, Mrs. Dalloway, are significant ; 
her main purpose, and here again her own Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown 
can be quoted in evidence, is to create character, to use those vivid, per- 
fectly-phrased descriptions of outside events, of people pouring out of the 
Underground, of the London streets, of tourists at the Acropolis, of 
which she is fortunately so prodigal, for one end only—to illustrate 
character : 


I believe that all novels begin with an old lady in the corner opposite. I believe 
that all novels, that is to say, deal with character, and that it is to express character 
—not to preach doctrines, sing songs, or celebrate the glories of the British Empire, 
that the form of the novel, so clumsy, verbose, and undramatic, so rich, elastic, 
and alive, has been evolved. 


That is to say the sight of those people pouring out of the Underground 
is important only for the light it throws on the mentality of Jacob. Her 
characters, in other words, are not meant to be the curious, closed-in 
little vehicles they so much resemble, through which a never-ending reel 
of impressions can flow and flow, but people, distinct and upstanding, 
without whom those impressions would be without value, would be 
non-existent. 

But it is in that that Mrs. Woolf has been so unfair to herself, for she 
has made her great gift, that of imaginative description, play second fiddle 
to an inferior one, that of creating character. Indeed, the richness of that 
gift, the keenness of that sense of restless, abundant, exhilarating life, 
has completely ruined whatever success she might have gained in the work 
she most values, for her characters, far from moving about in worlds half- 
realised, move, half-realised themselves, in worlds of bright, hard outlines 
and curious chequered colours, where it is impossible to tell whether their 
next step will bring them into a dark place of shadows or into a direct 
blaze of sunshine. The world is there and the people in it : 


Both seemed queer, Maisie Johnson thought. Everything seemed very queer. 

In London for the first time, come up to take a post at her uncle’s in Leadenhall 
Street, and now walking through Regent’s Park in the morning, this couple on the 
chairs gave her quite a turn; the young woman seemed foreign, the man looking 
queer ; so that should she be very old she would still remember and make it jangle 
again among her memories how she had walked through Regent’s Park on a fine 
‘summer’s morning fifty years ago. For she was only nineteen and had got her way 
at last, to come to London ; and now how queer it was, this couple she had asked 
the way of, and the girl started and jerked her hand, and the man—he seemed 
awfully odd; quarrelling perhaps ; parting for ever perhaps ; something was up, 
she knew ; and now all these people (for she returned to the Broad Walk), the stone 
basins, the prim flowers, the old men and women, invalids most of them in Bath 
 chairs—all seemed, after Edinburgh, so queer. And Maisie Johnson, as she joined 
that gently trudging, vaguely gazing, breeze-kissed company—squirrels perching 
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and preening, sparrow fountains fluttering for crumbs, dogs busy with the railings, 
busy with each other, while the soft warm air washed over them and lent to the 
fixed unsurprised gaze with which they received life something whimsical and 
mollified—Maisie Johnson positively felt she must cry Oh ! (for that young man on 
the seat had given her quite a turn. Something was up, she knew). 


Immediately we know Maisie Johnson, immediately we recognise 
Regent’s Park, but what of the people around whom her books are built 
Instead of being the live, vivid actors in front of this carefully painted but 
relatively unimportant background which Mrs. Woolf would like us to 
believe, they are really far more dangling puppets which seem designed 
to show off the skill of the painting on the back cloth to its greatest effect. 
For with her background of quickly moving life we know where we are. 
So solid and secure does it seem to our eyes, that we are certain that 
Mudie’s van which Jacob saw at the corner will turn that corner, deliver 
its goods at various stucco-fronted houses in Bayswater and Kensington, 
return to Mudie’s, allow its driver to go off duty, have his evening glass of 
beer in the “‘ Three Horseshoes,” and return to his neat but tiny home in 
Peckham. All this we know, thanks to the extraordinarily acute observation 
and vivid descriptions of Mrs. Woolf, but of the mental processes of Jacob 
and Terence and Ralph and Clarissa, those giants whom Mrs. Woolf would 
have stride over the world of Mudie’s vans and Undergrounds like Col- 
ossi, we know little. Facts pass through their brains and one is never 
certain how they are going to be affected. Of people we know personally 
we can always say with a certain amount of sureness, “‘ That will upset 
A,” or, ““ Won’t B be pleased ?”’ but with Mrs. Woolf’s characters that 
is never possible. They are deeply influenced, too, by things which other 
people would hardly even notice. In Night and Day Ralph Denham walks 
back to his home after tea with Katherine Hilbery, thinking about her: 


He was still thinking about the people in the house he had left ; but instead of 
remembering, with whatever accuracy he could, their looks and sayings, he had 
consciously taken leave of the literal truth. A turn of the street, a firelit room, 
something monumental in the shape of the lamp-posts, who shall say what accident 


of light or shape had suddenly changed the prospect within his mind, and led him to 
murmur aloud : 


“She'll do. ... Yes, Katherine Hilbery’ll do... . Il take Katherine 
Hilbery.” 


Such a passage is most typical of Mrs. Woolf’s method of suggesting 
the instability and unaccountableness that always underlie apparent 
security. Night and Day is, indeed, more an essay on this theme than any 
of her other books, although they all harp on it more or less persistently. 
Katherine herself, who lives with her family in Cheyne Walk, is rich, 
hedged in by comforts and customs, a member of a famous family, the 
grand-daughter of a great poet. She is engaged to a mild-mannered little 
man called Rodney, a scholar and a poet in a rather feeble way, the kind 
of man to whom the conventional decencies of life are of almost religious 
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importance. What more outwardly stable, then, than the engagement of 
these two ? True, they are not deeply in love with each other, but there they 
are sitting in the soit fire-light of the well-furnished drawing-room in 
Cheyne Walk. Mrs. Hilbery approves, Mr. Hilbery approves, the engage- 
ment is public—nothing could be more certain than their eventual marriage. 
And then in comes Ralph Denham, poor, masterful, “ not quite a gentle- 
man,” and Katherine’s solid world dissolves and crumbles under her feet ; 
and into Rodney’s life comes Cassandra, Katherine’s vivacious cousin, 
and Rodney, to his immense surprise, finds himself standing up and 
confronting Mr. Hilbery and denying that code of honour to which he had 
always been so unquestioningly and scrupulously faithful. In the change of 
partners it is difficult to acquit Mrs. Woolf of going out of her way to 
emphasise a moral without which the tale would, as a matter of fact, have 
been complete enough. The mere break-up of Katherine’s engagement 
and her falling in love with Ralph would not, so Mrs. Woolf argues, have 
been a sufficiently vivid illustration of the old proverb ‘“‘ You never can 
tell” ; no, to make the point really clear, Rodney must go and marry 
Cassandra. Mrs. Woolf is right in that, as an object lesson ; her end is the 
more effective ; but there is nothing in the character of Rodney or Cassandra 
artistically to justify that relationship. 

This rather overstrained effort to represent the events of life as isolated, 
independent, unforeseeable and unmeaning, is very noticeable, too, in 
Jacob’s Room—a book which has in it much that is beautiful and true as 
well as much that is clever and adroit. Facob’s Room might have as a sub- 
title the words “‘ The Portrait of a Modern Young Man ”—of a young man, 
that is, impregnated with what Mr. Middleton Murry calls the ‘ modern 
consciousness.” Jacob is the son of a widow, a Mrs. Flanders, a woman not 
unromantic but who keeps her romanticism under the strong control of a 
kind, humorous and worldy common sense. In Jacob, whom we first meet 
as a child playing on the sands, his mother’s romanticism takes on a darker, 
less obvious colour. He moves through his life, school, university, and 
early London, questioning, but somewhat disinterestedly questioning, 
because of a certain unaggressive but deep-seated scepticism in his nature, 
experimenting in experiences, but not too disastrously, making friends, 
meeting women, but all the time a little dissatisfied, a little bored, and irked 
by a hard core of resentment as though he had been cheated out ofsomething, 
as though life had purposely kept back from him its loveliest and 
scarcely to be guessed at prize. A modern young man, awkward and yet 
casual in manner, reserved, yet capable of self-revelation, a dreamer, and 
yet content to allow the code of social manners to rule his way of life. 
He seems real enough at first sight, but the impression left at the end is one 
of amazement that a man as intelligent and masculine as Jacob could let 
life slip so easily through his hands without making any attempt to seize 
and hold any part of it for his own. So much of Jacob is alive. He 
is arguing now about a quotation :— I rather think,’ said Jacob, 
taking his pipe from his mouth, ‘it’s in Virgil,’ and pushing back 
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his chair he went to the window.” Now he is in a fury of intellectual 
excitement : 

“Yes; that should make him sit up,” said Bonamy as Jacob stopped reading. 
Jacob was excited. It was the first time he had read his essay aloud. 

“‘ Damned swine!” he said, rather too extravagantly ; but the praise had gone 
to his head. Professor Bulterl, of Leeds, had issued an edition of Wycherley 
without stating that he had left out, disembowelled or indicated only by asterisks, 
several indecent words and some indecent phrases. An outrage, Jacob said; a 
breach of faith ; token of a lewd mind and a disgusting nature. Aristophanes and 
Shakespeare were cited. Modern life was repudiated. Great play was made with 
the professorial title and Leeds as a seat of learning was laughed to scorn. 


All through the book Jacob is alive, turning this way and that, each 
paragraph showing him in a different pose, each lighting up his face, 
showing every wrinkle in it, every shadow, showing the veins in his hands, 
and yet no one picture is linked to the one before, each is separate and 
distinct. Jacob is shown with his mouth open, but no word ever comes, 
with his foot raised as he walks, but it never descends on to the pavement. 
He falls in love, but he is not capable of the continued strain and stress 
which love demands. In the shifting world that Mrs. Woolf has so 
inexorably put him there is no place for the laborious and carefully planned 
effort to attain. Jacob is in Greece, he sees the woman he loves and knows 
that he is in love. He goes out for a walk with her. 

“<The hotel is awful,” she said. ‘‘ The last visitors had left their basins full of 
dirty water. ‘There is always that,” she laughed. 

“The people one meets are beastly,” Jacob said. His excitement was clear 
enough. 

““ Write and tell me about it,” she said. “‘ And tell me what you feel and what 
you think. ‘Tell me everything |’ The night was dark. The Acropolis was a jagged 


mound. 

“* T should like to awfully,”’ he said. 

““ When we get back to London we shall meet. . . .” 

ears 

“ T suppose they leave the gates open ? ” he asked. 

“We could climb them ! ” she answered wildly. 

Obscuring the moon and altogether darkening the Acropolis the clouds passed from 
east to west. The clouds solidified ; the vapours thickened ; the trailing veils 
stayed and accumulated. ; 

It was dark now over Athens, except for gauzy red streaks where the streets ran ; 
and the front of the palace was cadaverous from electric light. At sea the piers stood 


out, marked by separate dots ; the waves being invisible, and promontories and 
islands were dark humps with few lights. 


“Td love to bring my brother, if I may,” Jacob murmured. 
““ And when your mother comes to London—,”’ said Sandra. 


That is all. The reader, surfeited with those books and plays which are 
arranged strictly to a kind of mathematical formula and where difficulties 
are carefully “* planted ” in the way of true love and neatly and painlessly 
removed at the psychological moment, has a natural reaction towards 
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gratitude for a piece of work which, far from tying the loose ends of life 
into an impossibly tidy knot, leaves them more straggled than ever, but 
Mrs. Woolf’s mirror is really almost as distorting to life as, say, Charles 
Garvice’s. In fact, the more one looks back upon the accumulation of 
accidents that make up the comedies and tragedies of daily existence, the 
more impressed, or appalled, one is by the dramatic cleverness that seems 
to control them, and by the sure, strong links that bind cause and effect, 
crime and punishment. But Jacob is outside that austere code of justice, 
which, however haphazardly it may seem to operate at any given moment, 
yet works out so fairly in the end. He flits from experience to experience, 
developing all the time, it is true, but yet lacking that last solidarity which 
makes the complete human being. 

_ He is killed in the war, and in a last page which is extremely effective 
in its reticence, Mrs. Woolf makes a final bid for our faith in Jacob. She 
shows what little significance there was in his life—a bill (paid) for a 
hunting-crop, an invitation to a party at Greenwich and a pair of old shoes 
which his mother wonders what she will do with. It is all a little bit too 
pat, her exclamation of triumph as she finishes up her story of Jacob with 
the words : “ ‘ What am I to do with these, Mr. Bonamy?’ She held out a pair 
of Jacob’s old shoes,” and thus puts an end for ever to the pretentiousness 
of life, is a little too shrill; she brandishes the shoes too violently. Her 
Jacob has suddenly become nothing. She has destroyed him by her over- 
persistent stress on shoes, on threepenny "bus tickets, on the sight of 
Mudie’s van at the corner of the street until they become to us more 
enduring, more truly real than the spirit of Jacob himself, so swayed by ’bus 
tickets, so much a prey to the shifting of moods. She has denied him an 
existence independent of these, and so made him of as perishable and 
inconsequent a stuff as a ’bus ticket thrown into the gutter. For the 
monument over Jacob, the figure in literature, the protagonist of the 
movement for the flexible and irrational as against the rigid and logical, 
her pair of shoes is indeed fitting, but for a tombstone over the body of a 
once-living person it is only too appropriately incongruous. 

_ Mrs. Dalloway carries the technique of Facob’s Room yet further. The 
whole action takes place in about twelve hours. It begins with Mrs. 
Dalloway, a character, by the way, who appeared in The Voyage Out, 
buying flowers in Bond Street for her party that night, and ends with the 
end of that party. There is no plot in the recognised sense of the word, no 
continuity even. A certain number of people are, in some way or other, 
linked together during those twelve hours. The link may be of the slen- 
derest, some of the characters do not even meet each other, but that does 
not matter. It is as though all of them lived in little dolls’ houses, and that 
Mrs. Woolf went skipping round lifting off the roofs, peering in for a 
moment and giving us delicious but unsatisfactory glimpses of Lucrezia 
Warren-Smith darning socks and trying so pathetically hard to cure her 
husband’s madness, and then banging the roof on and hurrying away 
because something Lucrezia had done reminded her of Clarissa Dalloway 
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whose roof in turn is lifted to show us Clarissa arranging the flowers in the 
drawing-room for her party and wondering whether the Prime Minister 
will come. 

How much there is to see, how much to understand ! A car, magnificent 
in its quietness and secrecy, glides down Bond Street, and, at a sign from 
the chauffeur, passes the policeman’s outstretched arm. Who was in the 
car? The collective mind of Bond Street vibrates sympathetically to the 
passing of greatness. And so it is all through the book. Mrs. Woolf has 
only to record the simplest fact, such as that an aeroplane is writing a 
smoke-cloud advertisement for toffee in the sky and Septimus Warren- 
Smith is thrown into an ecstasy : 


So, thought Septimus, looking up, they are signalling to me. Not indeed in 
actual words ; that is, he could not read the language yet ; but it was plain enough, 
this beauty, this exquisite beauty, and tears filled his eyes as he looked at the smoke- 
clouds languishing and melting in the sky and bestowing upon him in their inex- 
haustible charity and laughing goodness one shape after another of unimaginable 
beauty and signalling their intention to provide him, for nothing, for ever, for 
looking merely, with beauty, more beauty ! Tears ran down his cheeks. 


Septimus was, as a matter of fact, mad, but that does not make him 
much the less susceptible than the rest of the people in the book to the 
emotional appeal of the advertising aeroplane. Any one of the characters 
could have looked up, stared, been transfigured. There is no telling what 
is not going to excite them, but however loudly they shout, however deeply 
they plunge into those profound, yielding wells of beauty they find so 
easily, they come up the same—nothing seems to have been added to them. 
They go to the party, drink champagne, discuss Burma and then go home 
again. There is their day behind them, not a link in a consistent chain, 
not an integral part of a scheme of joy and pain, hope and despair, but an 
isolated thing, a bubble full of the most radiant colour while it lasts, but 
going out and leaving no mark upon the untroubled air. 


There still remains Mrs. Woolf, the critic. Her book, The Common | 


Reader, was reviewed in the press with a rather extravagant enthusiasm. 
Granted, however, her gifts of recreating the atmosphere of another age, 
and of writing naturally about it, granted her gift for phrase and simile 
that gives her criticism such a distinctive urbanity, its chief interest, for 
the purposes of this article at any rate, lies in its relationship to her creative 


work. ‘That relationship is not an easy one to define—perhaps it can best - 
be compared to that of a mother (Mrs. Woolf’s critical self) to her unruly — 


son (Mrs. Woolf’s creative self). The son has a good many of his mother’s 
qualities. He has her high standards of loyalty and integrity, he has some- 


thing of her scholarship—although he uses it for different purposes—but _ 


little of her sense of authority and tradition. He is in revolt against what 
she seems most to revere, against that feeling of continuity both in the 
history of nations and individuals that gives her criticism its sane and 
catholic touch. But if he is a rebel, he has those qualities we revere in his 
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kind. He has enthusiasm, devotion, talent—great talent—and originality. 
If he fails to see life quite clearly and wholly, he at any rate gives us exquisite 
glimpses, so vivid, so true in tone and colour, that we are almost forced 
against our better judgment to accept them as the whole. They are not, but 
that does not detract from their very great beauty, and, further, Mrs. 
Woolf, the critic, has herself put forward a defence for this sketchiness in 
her son’s work : 


But do not expect just at present a complete and satisfactory presentment of her 
(Mrs. Brown). Tolerate the spasmodic, the obscure, the fragmentary, the failure. 
Your help is invoked in a good cause. For I will make one final and surpassingly 
rash prediction—we are trembling on the verge of one of the great ages of English 
literature. But it can only be reached if we are determined never, never to desert 
Mrs. Brown. 


That Mrs. Woolf has never done. If she has not succeeded in catching 
her, her books stand as splendid witnesses to the energy, skill, genius and 
determination with which she has conducted her chase. 
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(Chiefly Scottish) 


With some examples of the Music 
By JEFFREY MARK 


Ifl 


There is also a certain division of opinion as to the age of the ballads. 
All the “‘ picturesque ”’ theories, of course, suggest an impressive antiquity, 
but the manuscript and printed relics are of.no great age. Probably the 
oldest class of ballads is similar to one which has already been referred 
to, in which some person puts a series of questions, and another as 
glibly answers them. It may be that the ballad-stanza was thus origi- 
nated, for, in the majority of these riddle ballads, the first line is the 
question, the third the answer, and the second and fourth some sort of 
refrain : 

When will ye come hame again, Willie ? 
Now, Willie, tell to me. 


When the sun and moon dances on the green, 
And that will never be. 


In other stanzas, Willie similarly refuses to come home until “‘ cockle 
shells grow silver bells ”’ or “ till salt and oatmeal grow both of a tree.” 
This in some was simply a pleasant sort of game, but in others there is a 
notion that if the questioner “ stumps ”’ his victim, he thereby gains some 
power over him. This is an old idea which one meets with in various 
places. A good example occurs in the Nibelungenlied (familiar to many 
through Wagner’s “ Ring”), where Mime, after successfully answering 
Wotan’s first two questions, fails at the third, and is thereby delivered into 
the hands of his protagonist. He dies for it. Similarly, in The Fause 
Knight upon the Road—a dialogue between a knight and a small boy in 
which the former propounds various questions to which the boy gives 
some rather pert answers—the idea somehow at the bottom of the piece is 
that if the boy fails in any way, he will be bound over into the hands of the 
devil. The tune and the first verse below are given from Mr. Sharp’s 
Appalachian collection. The tune is remarkable for its many changes of 
time signature—all justified, however, by rhythmical considerations and 
the run of the words. It is perfectly balanced, but avoids monotony 
and bar-symmetry by this simple means. Some other of the tune 
ee (as well as that given by Child) are pert and rather cheeky—like 
the boy. 
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Some ballads one simply judges to be old because some curious combina- 
tion of words or ideas seems to carry far back into the past. This again is 
perhaps largely a matter of faith and feeling, but one gets such a convic- 
tion at odd moments from time to time. The last verse of The Twa 
Corbies—the Scottish version of the familiar English Three Ravens is 
quoted to show this : 

Mony a one for him makes mane, 

But none shall ken where he is gane ; 

O’er his white banes, when they are bare, 

The wind sale blaw for evermair. 


This seems to me to reach back, but not so far, perhaps, as certain passages, 
for instance, in Tam Lin or The Elfin Knight. The curious idea in 
The Twa Sisters, where the harper uses hairs of the dead lady to string 
his harp, which, when played, sings of how her sister drowned her, 
carries back indefinitely. The atmosphere throughout in Thomas Rymer— 
who “‘ saw neither sun nor moon, but heard the roaring of the sea”’ is 
similarly remote, and here one’s feelings are conveniently strengthened 
by the fact that a Thomas Rymer de Ercildune actually lived in the 
thirteenth century, and had a reputation for wizardry the tradition of 
which is not quite dead in the Lowland Scotland of to-day. Here again, 
Courthope has dismally tried to connect the ballad with the medieval story 
of Olger the Dane, where the only resemblance that I can discover is that 
“true Thomas ” was taken away to live with the Queen of the Fairies, 
just as Olger (though for a much longer period) was transported to Avalon 
“by Morgan le Fay. ; 
Actually the oldest existing copy of any ballad is the manuscript version 
fudas in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, which dates from 
iddle of the thirteenth century. But this is an isolated example, and 
are only eleven ballads in all which are in MSS. earlier than the 
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seventeenth century. Here, however, it must be admitted that the language 
peculiarities are usually much older than the date of the manuscripts. ‘Thus 
the oldest copy of The Gest of Robin Hode was actually printed at 
Edinburgh in 1508, but the language is that of the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The oral preservation of ballads after their inception 1s obviously 
largely dependent on linguistic stability, and it is significant that most of 
the oldest copies (like that of The Gest) are written in the language of 
the times of Chaucer, Langland and Barbour—when that stability was 
first achieved after the coming of the Normans. It is curious, too, to notice 
that all three mention popular poetry in their writings (Chaucer perhaps 
not quite so definitely in his contemptuous fling at the “« rim-ram-rouf of 
the people’s rhymes, Langland quite openly in his disparaging remarks 
about “rhymes of Robin Hood and Randoilphe, Earl of Chester,” and 
Barbour on several occasions). In the case of the ballads on the subject of 
some specific historical event, a definite age limit can, of course, be fixed. 
On the other hand, it is often very difficult to say how long after the event 
the ballad was composed. Sometimes the oldest traceable copy bears a 
date hundreds of years after the event, but it is only reasonable to suppose 
that the germ, at any rate, was originated some time quite shortly after 
the occurrence, when the memory of it (and its usually sad results) was 
fresh in the minds of the people ; that it was developed and elaborated 
(often in direct contradiction to the historical facts) up to, and in some 
cases after, the time of its first appearance on paper. The case of two well- 
known ballads The Battle of Otterbourne and The Hunting of the Cheviot, 
will illustrate this. It was to one of these that Sidney was referring (in his 
Apologie for Poetry) when he made his often quoted admission about 
“the olde Song of Percy and Duglas”’ : 


Certainly I must confesse my own barbarousness. I never heard (it) that I found 
not my heart mooved more then with a trumpet ; and yet it is sung but by some 
blind crouder (fiddler)... . - 


The Hunttis of Chevet as well as a line from the Otterburn ballad (‘‘ The 
Perssee and the Mongumrye met”) are mentioned in The Complaynt of 
Scotland (1549—see above) as two of the “ melodius sangis of natural 
music of the antiquite ” sung by the “ scheiphirdis.”’ If they were songs 
of antiquity to the author, and the product of an “uncivill age ”’ to Sidney, 
it is obvious that they are both much older than the earliest MS. of either 
(about 1550 in each case). The Battle of Otterburn actually took place in 
1388, and The Hunting of the Cheviot tells of a fight (described by Boece) 
between a Percy and a Douglas in 1436, so that even if both were composed 
immediately after the event in each case, Wedderburn’s (?) antiquity 
would only be one of a hundred years, and Sidney’s “‘ age ” one which had 
existed about a century and a half before him. The first verse of The 
Battle of Otterbourne taken from the Cotton MS. (about 1550) in the 
British Museum (and in 1794 printed in the fourth edition of Percy’s 
Rehques), is given below : the tune, a clean and stirring one with a strong 
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Dorian flavour about it, is given by Child, and should be compared with 
G. R. Kinloch’s tune for The Bonnie Banks o’ Fordie (see Ex. 3). 


(xs) “ Me Battle of Oterbourne.” 
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The ballad of The Battle of Harlaw, communicated to Child in 1888 by 
C. E. Dalrymple of Kinaldie (Aberdeenshire), and obtained by that 
gentleman from the singing of the country people some fifty years before, 
was thus first taken down more than four hundred years after the actual 
event (a battle in 1411 between Donald, Lord of the Isles and the Earl 
of Mar, at Harlaw, about eighteen miles from Aberdeen). Both the tune 
(an essentially Highland rather than a Lowland one, obtained by Child 
through Mr. W. Walker from “a residenter in the Garioch ’’) and the 
language of the ballad itself are comparatively modern in feeling, but that 
much earlier versions of both existed is proved by the fact that The Battel 
of Hayrlau is also mentioned in The Complaynt of Scotland, and that a 
march or pibroch tune under this title is included in the MS. Lute Book 
of Sir William Mure, of Rowallan* (early seventeenth century), as well as 
in Daniel Dow’s Collection of Ancient Scots Music. Below is the tune, 
and the last two verses of the ballad : 


(x6) | Whe Battle of Harlan" 
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Gin any body speer at you 
For them ye took awa, 

Ye may tell their wives and bairnies, 
They’re sleepin’ at Harlaw. 


Similarly in the next century, Flodden Field (1513) was celebrated by 
‘the English people, as Deloney describes “. . . in disgrace of the Scots, 


__ * This curiously irregular tune was also printed by Dauney in his edition of tunes in 
the Skene MS. (“ Ancient Scottish Melodies from an MS. of the reign of King James VI.”) 
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and in remembrance of the famous atchieved historie, the commons of 
England made this song, which to-day [1633] is not forgotten of many. 
Ritson reprinted the ballad from Deloney, and Child thought fit to include 
in it his collection. It is a poor thing, and most people will prefer to connect 
the event with the lamentations on the Scottish side rather than with the 
rejoicings on the English, even if the only really authentic survivals from 
the original Scottish ballad are the first and fourth lines of the first stanza 
in the now famous Flowers o’ the Forest lament. This stanza was completed 
and five new ones composed to it from her recollections of the old ballad 
by Miss Jean Elliot, of Minto, an Edinburgh lady who lived in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Curiously enough, another lady of Edinburgh, 
Mrs. Patrick Coburn, living about the same time, also wrote up a new set 
of words to the tune (see Chambers : Scottish Songs prior to Burns). Miss 
Elliot’s version, however, is much better and is, indeed, an excellent thing 
in every way. The first verse, including, of course, the two traditional 
lines, is given with the tune taken from the Skene MS. (as printed and 
edited by William Dauney in his Ancient Scottish Melodies from an MS. 
of King James VI.*—1838). This early seventeenth-century version of the 
lament is interesting ; it is simpler and much more dignified, even if not 
quite so heart-rending as the more elaborate modern versions. 
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There are many other ballads which, if not connected with any major 
historical event, can be related to some definite circumstances to which a 
date can be put. Such is Young Beichan, which corresponds, in general 
outline, and in certain details, with a well-known story about Gilbert 
Becket (the father of Thomas) which is preserved as a poetical narrative 
in a MS. of about 1300. Again, many of the ballads relating to the feuds 
between families on both sides the Border and to the escapades of the 
famous cattle rievers of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
can be definitely connected with some dateable event. Thus the ballad of 
Kinmont Wille (which, in its present form, was touched up a good deal by 
Scott) simply tells how Kinmont Willie, one of the famous Armstrong 
family, was rescued from Carlisle Castle in 1596 by ‘“‘the bauld Buccleugh :” 
other such ballads are Dick o’ the Cow, Hughie Graeme, Fock o’ the Side, 


* Chappell (Old English Popular Music) thinks Dauney’s date for the MS. 
early, and puts it 1630-40. JamesVI. (James I. of England) died in 1625. 
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Johnie Armstrong, Hobbie Noble and Bewick and Graeme. Some others, 
again, were prompted by much less stirring events. The fragment of 
Bessy Bell and Mary Gray (which Ramsay later re-wrote and added to) 
_ describes how these “‘ twa bonnie lasses ”’ built a bower for themselves on 
Dronach haugh, about seven miles out of Perth, in order to escape the 
plague which broke out there in 1645. They were imprudent enough to 
allow the lover of one or both to visit them occasionally, so that in the 
end “ the pest cam frae the burrows-town and slew them baith together.” 
The tune for it, included in Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum (1787-1803) 
as well as in many other earlier collections of Scottish tunes, is the quiet 
and unobtrusively beautiful one used in The Beggar’s Opera for the duet of 
Polly and Lucy: “ A curse attends that woman’s love.’’* 


IV 


When we come to the late seventeenth or early eighteenth century, we 
are dealing with a period in which it is customary to suppose that the 
faculty of ballad-making has already passed away from the people. It is 
about this time that the “ballad”? ends and the “ song” begins. It is 
difficult to say where the difference lies, but that a difference does exist is 
made plain if we compare even the late Bessy Bell ballad fragment with any 
genuine specimen of eighteenth-century popular poetry. The rough differ- 
ence, in origin, is that whereas the ballad is demonstrably communal in 
conception and execution, the popular song is communal in its sentiment 
only. ‘The difference, in result, is that whereas the ballad is the plain 
narrative poem, impersonally expressed and deriving from some actual 
event as already described, the song can be, and usually is, a simulation of 
some imaginary emotions or experiences as expressed by some definite 
individual. If it is sufficiently informed by communal sentiment, it is a 
*“‘ popular song ”’; if it is not, or simply pretends to be, it is an “ art 
song.’ The whole thing, therefore, is debateable, and largely a matter of 
opinion. 

Sone of the things which was chiefly responsible for the decay of the 
ballad proper, and the complementary rise of the song, was that about 
this time, popular music and poetry began to attract the attention of the 
cultivated classes, particularly in England. People who were clean outside 
the habits and feelings of the communities which called them into being, 
found that their hearts, like Sidney’s, were “ moved ” when they heard 
them sung or recited. The story (told by Hawkins in his History of Music) 
of how Queen Mary, in 1692, seemed to prefer, much to Purcell’s annoy- 
ance, the old Scots song of Cold and raw to the composer’s own music, 


* This was included in Mr. Frederick Austin’s first arrangement, but was dropped 
later. The tune is pure Mixo-Lydian throughout, but Mr. Austin’s version (transposed 
up a 4th) contains the characteristic flattened 7th of the mode in its first half only. The 
tune is weakened by the use of the sharpened 7th in the second half. 
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is well-known. At any rate, starting from such casual preferences, the 
interest spread until the demand so far outran the supply that more ballads 
literally had to be manufactured to meet it. The eighteenth century, in 
spite of the preoccupation of its literary and musical autocracy with so- 
called “‘ classical ” precedents, was also the age of a strong and widespread 
revival of interest in popular music and poetry. The first year of the 
century saw the publication of the first definitely Scottish selection of 
music (Playford’s Collection of Scots Tunes, full of the Highland Humours, 
for the Violin) and introduced a succession of editions—some with and 
some without the words—which has persisted from that time to this, and 
which it would be difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to enumerate. 
The eighteenth century alone saw the production of some forty or fifty 
such, varying from the purely dance-music assemblies of Oswald, Bremner 
and the Gow family’s earlier publications, to the Scottish Song Collections 
of Thomson (Orpheus Caledonius—1725), Allan Ramsay (Tea-Table Mis- 
cellany—1726), Oswald (Caledonian Pocket Companion—1742-60), Ritson 
(Scottish Songs—1794), and James Johnson (Scots Musical Museum— 
1787-1803). The last named is important, firstly because it is unusually 
comprehensive (it was published in six volumes, each containing one 
hundred songs, and the editor was “ inclin’d to think ” that it included 
““almost every Scotish song extant”), and secondly because Burns 
interested himself in it, collected many of the tunes and composed words 
to no fewer than one hundred and seventy-nine of them. 

The writing of new words to old tunes was no new idea, for Allan 
Ramsay had thus busied himself more than fifty years before. In his 
pastoral comedy The Gentle Shepherd (1725) the words of the lyrics were 
all fitted to existing Scots tunes. There is little doubt that this suggested 
to Gay and Pepusch the idea for The Beggar’s Opera, so that Ramsay was 
thus largely responsible for the ballad-opera* craze which followed it. 
While such efforts as these no doubt did much to popularise the tunes, 
they also made for a good deal of confusion later. In some cases, three, 
four and even five different sets were written to the same tune; some - 
again used an old set as the basis for the new ; some were entirely built 
up on an old phrase or stanza vaguely remembered by the author, as in the 
case of Miss Eliot’s Flowers o’ the Forest already referred to ; others were 
simply older words “ purged of their grossness,”’ or new and “ refined ” 
stanzas as more fitted to the tastes of “ polite society.”’ The times of Anne 
and George I brought into existence many “ persons of condition ”’ such 
as Robert Crawford and William Hamilton of Bangour, who, influenced 
by thoughts of “ public taste and morality,” did much to discredit many 
excellent old poems whose only fault was that they had the pleasant smell 
of the byre—whence they came—still about them. Their substitutes, 


* If the distinction between “ ballad ” and “ song ”’ is insisted on, ballad opera as applied 


to these productions is a misnomer, as ballad tunes were rarely, if ever, used in them. 
Tunes from “ songs ” were used. 
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written chiefly in the conventional pastoral style, are for the most part quite 
valueless. It is interesting to see that their feminine rivals are all much 
less squeamish in this respect. Lady Grizel Baillie and Lady Wardlaw 
no doubt came of an older and sterner stock (the latter was born in 1665 
and died in 1746), but Lady Nairne and Lady Anne Lindsay both wrote 
better and stronger stuff than that of Crawford or Hamilton. Lady Anne 
will always be remembered as the author of Auld Robin Gray, which she 
composed to an old tune called The Bridegroom grat [wept] ere the sun 
gaed doon. ‘The present popular tune was written to Lady Anne’s words 
by a Somersetshire clergyman called Leeves, at a later date, and—although 
it may be heresy to say so—is immeasurably inferior to the affecting tune 
which first attracted Lady Anne’s attention. The first verse, an intro- 
duction to the tragedy described in the later verses, is omitted in the modern 
versions, and is given below fitted to the original tune. The peculiarly 
mournful effect in the last bar obtained by the rise up to the high F sharp 
and the immediate fall to the octave below should be noted : the power 
and variety of the cadences in Scottish popular music are amongst their 
many fine characteristics, but this particular approach to an ending on the 
fifth of the scale is probably unique : 
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Lady Nairne wrote Caller Herrin’, The Land o’ the Leal and Will ye no 
come back again, but her excellent Laird o’ Cochpen has done much to throw 
the old set on which hers was based (four breezy stanzas beginning “ An 
when she cam’ ben she bobbit fu’ low’) into disfavour. It would be 
difficult to say how often Burns has done a similar back-handed service 
to Scottish popular poetry. It is not suggested, however, that the old verse 
of Fohne Andersonne, my jo, given below, is any way better than Burns’s 
deservedly famous poem founded upon it, but there is no doubt that in 
some cases, his efforts have lost to us many interesting and valuable frag- 
ments which otherwise might have been preserved and remembered in 
their original form. John Anderson is supposed traditionally to have been 
town-piper of Kelso, and if this relic is any indication, was one of a class 
of men who would seem to have captured the favour and marks of favour in 
the way of tasty bits of their baking and making from cooks and servants, 


* See my part-song arrangement (for S.A.T.B.) of these verses fitted to the Laird of 


~ Cochpen tune (Stainer and Bell, Choral Library, No. 187). 
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as policemen in our own time are popularly supposed to do. The verse 
(given by Percy as the first of a stanza dialogue between John and a woman) 
is quoted more particularly to show off an early seventeenth-century 
version of the tune (from the Skene MS.) where the quaintness of the whole 
thing and the naive melodic progression in the last four bars—more 
particularly, of course, the unexpected sharpened third in the last bar 
but two—gives an effect which is as charming and exhilarating as children’s 
talk often can be: 


( Ex.9, ) \ fohn Anderson my o 


Further confusion was often caused by the writing of Scottish words 
to what were undoubtedly English tunes, and, to a lesser degree, by the 
writing of English words to Scottish ones. Chappell (Popular Music of 
the Olden Time—pp. 609-616) goes into one side of the matter very 
thoroughly, and claims as English many tunes which had been thought of as 
Scottish. He thus inaugurated a kind of tug-of-war between supporters 
of the claims of each nation, which has continued, intermittently, ever 
since. Although he casts his net very widely and pulls in some rather ~ 
questionable fish, he is right in such cases as when he points out that © 
it would be foolish to regard the familiar Roger de Coverley tune as 
Scottish simply because a set of words called “ ‘The Maltman comes on 
Munanday ” are fitted to it in Johnson’s Museum, or that the English 
country-dance tune, A Health to Betty (printed by Playford) should be 
any the less English because the Scottish set My Mither’s aye glowran 
o’er me were written to it. But English composers themselves were also 
much to blame in this matter, for, to meet the demand for Scottish music, 
they busied themselves a good deal with the composition of songs and tunes 
“in the Scotish manner.” The curious thing about it is that many of 
these imitations found their way into Scotland, and came to be looked on 
as Scottish by the Scots themselves. Filch’s first song in The Beggar’s 
Opera, ’Tis woman that seduces all mankind, was written to such an 
Anglo-Scottish song called The Bonny gray-ey’d Morn; the air is by 
Jeremiah Clarke, and is pleasant enough, although a very poor imitation. | 
The history of the well-known “ Scottish ” song ’Twas within a mile of 
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Edinburgh town is even more curious in this respect. It was first set by 
Purcell to verses beginning : 


“Twas within a fourlong of Edinborough town, 
In the rosie time of the year, when the grass was down, 


and was used in several ballad-operas such as The Mock Marriage and 
The Devil to Pay. It is a refined and beautiful tune, but even worse than 
Clarke’s as an imitation “‘ in the Scotish manner.” The verses as we now 
know them (with the familiar last line “‘ I cannot, cannot, wunnot, wunnot, 
munnot buckle to ”) were written by Tom D’Urfey and first appeared in 
his collection Wit and Mirth (1698). The tune was composed by James 
Hook, and is a sufficiently beautiful one, as well as a clever enough imita- 
tion to merit the popularity it enjoys even at the present day. 

But other and more questionable methods were adopted to meet this 
growing demand for Scottish popular music and poetry. The gigantic 
and on the whole rather laughable affair which resulted in James 
Macpherson’s Ossianic imitations, and later (to meet his readers’ demands 
for the “ originals ””) his forgeries, is well known, but the history of ballad 
editing and collecting in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is one 
long story of imitation, mutilation, appropriation and forgery. Among 
eighteenth-century editors, only Ritson is guiltless ; Ramsay and Pinkerton 
were both quite unreliable, while Bishop Percy often found it necessary 
“to atone for the rudeness of the more obsolete poems.” In the next 
century, Scott similarly, on his own confession, often thought fit to emend 

_or add to some traditional fragment without feeling it necessary to declare 
exactly in what his alterations or additions consisted ; while Peter Buchan 
(like the ingenious Sairey Gamp and her Mrs. ’Arris) invented a “ blind 
beggar ” whom he made responsible for all the superfluous details, cheap 

‘finery and vulgar rhapsody with which he adorned his collections. In 
extenuation, it must be admitted that such people as Lady Wardlaw, 
Burns, Hogg and Scott were so much in touch with the spirit of popular 
‘poetry, and were so well qualified to reproduce it, that their fingers no 
doubt itched until they had done it. Thus it is that the ballad of Tamln 

has been traced, in parts, to Burns, the whole of Kinmont Willie, by some, 
to Scott, while even Patrick Spens has been put down, by others, to Lady 
Wardlaw. The most famous forgery of all is that of Hardyknute, a ballad 
which was actually written by this last named lady about 1700. Purporting 
to be composed shortly after the Battle of Largs (1263—between the 
Danes and the Scots of the Western Isles) it first appeared in 1719, and 
was published again by Ramsay in his Evergreen Collection of 1724. 
All the “ y’s ” in it were altered by Ramsay to “ z’s ” (as in the first verse 
given below) so as to give the poem a more convincing appearance with 
regard to its supposed antiquity. The tune first appeared in Oswald’s 
Caledonian Pocket Companion (1742-1760). Its air of heavy melancholy 

‘and strong Aeolian flavour make it much more plausible than the poem. 

Also they had not sufficient interest in, or knowledge of, old modes and 
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scales even to attempt a musical forgery, so that the tune is likely to be 
fairly old, even if it cannot pretend to the age of, or even any connection 
with, the Battle of Largs: 


(exo) . ° © Hardykgute,” 
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Stately stept he-east the wa’ And stately stepthe west: (Full) 
sever) Reus he~now had sene,With. skers seven LRLers of rest: 
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The study of forgeries (more particularly, of course, literary forgeries, 
where the pecuniary results—if any—are quite incidental) would be an 
interesting one to a modern psychologist ; but it will be sufficient to say 
that the more the position of the Wardlaws, Scotts, Chattertons or Mac- 
phersons is sympathetically realised, the more one is likely to forgive 
them. The worse the forgery, the more deliberate it is likely to have been ; 
the better the forgery, the more probable it is that the writer was drawn, 
or impelled, to do something which his conscience abhorred and his will 
vainly resisted. Ritson, however, did not trouble himself with such 
subtleties, and saw only the black and white moral values of the case. 
Of Pinkerton he says : 

. . this man is what the courtesy of the age calls a gentleman . . . if he had 
used the same freedom in a private business, which he has in poetry, he would have 


been set on a pillory ; and, in fact, to call such an infamous impostor by his very 
worst, but true title, were but justice to society. 


Similarly with Hardyknute. Seeing that a certain Sir John Bruce, the 
brother-in-law of Lady Wardlaw, claimed also to have found the poem 
“in a vault at Dumfermline,”’ he dismisses the whole thing as a “‘ palpable 
and bungling forgery,”’ and concludes that it must be the “‘ illegitimate 
offspring ”’ of the pair of them. The figures of Boethius, David Chalmers, 
George Buchanan, Thomas Dempster, Sir John Bruce, William Lauder, 
Archibald Bower, James Macpherson and John Pinkerton pass before him 
in miserable procession with their dark crimes stamped upon their fore- 
heads, and he mourns that they have placed a disgrace upon the national 
character, which ages of exceptionless integrity will be required to remove. 
He is at a loss to understand why Scottish literati should be more suscep- 
tible to literary imposition than those of any other country, but suggests 
that it might make an interesting subject for debate by their newly-formed 
Royal Society. He finally satisfies himself with a saying of Johnson’s : 


. if falsehood flatters his vanity, he [the Scotsman] will not be very diligent 
to detect it. 


(To be concluded) 
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~ CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


VI: Joseph Hergesheimer 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


I 


IKE all original novelists, Mr. Hergesheimer has created a world 
of his own ; and perhaps the best approach to him is by way of 
an examination of that world. From the vast welter of reality the 
artist has disengaged, deliberately in this instance, certain things 

that, re-composed, fused together by the imagination, have served as 
material for his bright fables ; and once we arrive at some understanding 
of what he has chosen and what he has ignored and why he should have 
made such a choice, then we have come very close to the man and his work. 
‘This, with Mr. Hergesheimer, is not difficult, if only because he happens 
to be a deliberate, self-conscious artist, who not only knows what is 
happening behind the scenes in his work but is also willing to take us there. 
His San Cristobal de la Habana is something more than a book of travel, a 
brief and bright glimpse of Havana, it is a visit behind the scenes, a glimpse 
of the Hergesheimer workshop, sufficiently luxurious and glittering but 
still, if he will pardon the term, a workshop. Before his narrative has gone 

“more than one-third of its way, we find him seated in the Parque Maceo, 
on the sea-wall, brooding over a story, “a story of secret patriotism and 
the idealism of youth, set in marble salons, at the opera and the cafés.” 
He goes on : 

There must be crinoline—would I never escape from that ?>—and candelabra 
with glittering prisms ; Spanish soldiers in striped linen and officials with green 
tasseled canes. My youth, he’d come from the United States, would have his little 
dinners at the Restaurant Francaise, in Cuba Street number seventy-two and his 
refrescoes at the Café Dominica. In the end he’d leave Havana, having accom- 
plished nothing but the loss of his illusions for the gain of a memory like a dream. 


Later we find him looking at shawls, 
embroidered with flowers like peonies, four spans across, in a rose that was 
vermilion, a vermilion that was scarlet, and the calyxes were orange and gamboge, 
emerald and peacock-blue and yellow. 


He buys one, the most gorgeous of them all, and the next day it is there in 
his room, where we can now leave him, his initial conception of his story 
completed, brooding over his bright shawl. 

_ There, in a few sentences, we have the key to Mr. Hergesheimer, to his 
‘methods, to the world he creates. On the one hand, the marble salons, 
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the operas, the cafés, crinolines, candelabra, striped linen, green tasselled 
canes, a blaze of shawls. On the other, the secret patriotism, the 
idealism of youth, the loss of illusions, the gain of a memory like a dream. 
Bring the two together, making body and soul, and you have the Herge- 
sheimer world, a world of brilliant intriguing surfaces, an opulent feast for 
the visual sense, but lit from within, touched with life, by the glow of some 
overmastering romantic impulse, some secret demand of the spirit. 
Brocade and dream, candelabra and ideal, these are his world. Between 
these two, the play of light and colour on the very surface of life and the 
secret promptings of the spirit at the very heart of it, there is clearly a great 
deal, there is, indeed, almost the whole of life, business, politics, science, 
philosophy, religion, the whole tangle of our economic, social, intellectual 
relationships, the great mass of stuff that supplies most novelists with all 
their material for fiction. But it would be absurd to say that with all this, 
what might be called the intellectual body of life, Hergesheimer, not a poet 
pure and simple but a conscientious narrator, has nothing whatever to do. 
In his capacity as a novelist, with at least some concern with reality, 
clearly he could not get on without it. 

Nor can it be said that he has even tried to ignore all this vast. body of 
interests. On the contrary, in some of his novels he has made considerable 
use of some quite definite political and social interests. We have only to 
think of The Three Black Pennys, fava Head, and Balisand, with their 
respective industrial, mercantile and political-social backgrounds, to see 
that at times he has deliberately turned to account that mass of material 
lying between the glittering surface and the hidden dream. But he has 
only turned to account one very small part of it, and then not very success- 
fully. Compare him with the majority of novelists, look at his world and 
then at theirs, and immediately it is plain how much is missing from him, 
how he has narrowed his range. That enormous tangle of relationships 
with which fiction commonly deals is hardly present at all in his work, and 
then only lightly touched. 'The continuous minor tragi-comedy of work- 
a-day existence has no real place in his fiction. His narratives do not depend 
upon the clash of character, the stealthy encounter of opposing motives, 
the comedy that waits upon the interplay of personalities. And such 
intellectual interests as he makes use of, as part of a setting, do not really 
enter his world, and for that reason have not the force and significance of 
the things that do, what we have called the brocade and the dream, and 
so seem as strangely unreal to us, while we read, as they probably do to 
him in actual life. He has congratulated himself on the fact that he has 
been able to produce narratives set in the past without being labelled an 
historical novelist. This points to a virtue, for it means that his work has 
been without that layer of dust common to historical novels, has had a 
beauty and, as it were, urgency not to be found in them. But it also points 
to a defect, for had he possessed a more apparent historical sense, he would 


inevitably have come to be thought of as an historical novelist, which even _ 
now is not altogether a term of abuse. The fact is, however, that when he © 
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gives us an eighteenth-century story, we do not see that century and enter 
into its life, but merely see Joseph Hergesheimer, in a wig and satin 
breeches, dreaming in an Adams room. 

His very passion for luxurious decoration is a trap for him in these 
settings of the past. He is so anxious to spread the captivating scene before 
us, sO anxious that we should remark this loveliness now faded, that there 
are times when his people can hardly move for their clothes and furniture 
and bric-a-brac and might well grumble that their creator is smothering 
their drama, which is more important to them than their clothes and 
furniture, in mere pageantry and turning their world into an antique 
shop. Nevertheless he must not be confused with those far less consider- 
able writers who, in giving us tales of the past, are lavish with highly 
coloured decoration in order to eke out and strengthen thin wobbling 
stories. Hergesheimer’s manner remains the same, whether he is writing 
of the past or present, of Cuba or a Pennsylvanian village. Strictly speak- 
ing, what he gives us is not decoration at all, not something added but some- 
thing inseparable from his presentation, a richness of texture in his 
narrative, an essential quality of the world he creates. We saw how his 
Cuban story began with an idea of young romance and a vision of a past 
Havana, its opera and cafes, crinolines and shawls. The narrative is partly 
conceived in terms of all this glimmering satin and fine gold. Thus there 
is here something more than mere decoration. 


II 


He began as a painter and still brings to literature a painter’s eye, 
delighted with colours and shapes and textures, the more luxurious the 
better. At times he can be positively cloying, burying his people under a 
heap of bright stuffs and dazzling bric-a-brac. Opening his Linda Condon 
at random, we are asked to remark, in two pages, ““ morocco beauty-cases 
and powder-boxes,” “slipper and garter buckles extravagant in exquisite 
metals and workings,” ‘“‘ limousines with dove-coloured upholstery and 
crystal vases of maidenhair fern and moss-roses,” “ black chocolates from 
painted boxes ruffled in rose silk,” “a restaurant of Circassian walnut 
and velvet carpets,” ‘‘ eggs elaborate with truffles and French pastry.” We 
begin to feel slightly dizzy and sick. But in such passages the still-life 
painter and the lover of mere luxury and magnificence join hands, with 
a somewhat unfortunate result. For the most part, however, the painter 
in him only directs his attention to the play of light and shadow, the 
shape and colour, bidding him see how a “ twilight like blue dust sifted 
into the shallow fold of the thickly wooded hills,” how “ the Spanish oaks 
were hung with patches of wine red, the sumach was brilliant in the 
darkening undergrowth,” how “a pattern of wild geese, flying low 
and unconcerned above the hills, wavered against the serene, ashen 
evening.” But his passion for these things, though born with the painter, 
is really a literary one, like that of the earlier Keats. This delight of the 
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eye is an essential part of the world he creates, and the beautiful things in 
it are not merely so much captivating form and colour but so many 
centres round which there thickly cluster all manner of associations, 
sentiments, memories, and are too, if you will, symbols, exquisitely 
embodying an idea. ake ‘ Sich 
It is easy to see why he is in danger of being dismissed as “ decorative. 
This appeal to the eye, this richly brocaded texture in his presentation, 
seems to exist independently of the story, the drama, that is being un- 
folded. Thus, no matter how great the crisis in his narrative, the mur- 
murous flow of his descriptive prose goes on, poured out like thick cream ; 
the reader is asked to notice this patch of colour, that exquisite shape ; 
and there is no attempt, or little attempt, to present the scene as it filters 
through the agonised minds of the actors in it. The longest story of the 
three in Gold and Iron begins with a description of a young lawyer sitting 
in his office. He has arrived at a crisis, for he has suddenly realised that 
so far he has been a failure, and that he has no alternative but to begin 
his life all over again. There he sits in despair : 


He was staring sombrely, with an immobile, thin, dark countenance, at the white 
plaster wall before him. Close by his right shoulder a window opened on.a tranquil 
street, where the vermilion maple buds were splitting ; and beyond the window a 
door was ajar on a plank sidewalk. Some shelves held crumbling yellow calf-bound 
volumes, a few new, with glazed black labels ; at the back was a small cannon stove, 
with an elbow of pipe let into the plaster ; a large steel engraving of Chief Justice 
Marshall hung on the wall ; and in a farther corner a careless pile of paper, folded 
in dockets or tied with casual string, was collecting a grey film of neglect. A small 
banjo clock, with a brass-railed pediment, and an elongated picture in colour of the 


Exchange at Manchester, traced the regular, monotonous passage of minutes into 
hours. 


There is certainly no trace of subjective treatment here. Faced with this 
cool determined picture-making on the part of the narrator, we find it 
difficult to realise that the man there is in a mood of utter despair. What are 
vermilion maple buds and the rest to him ? Make us realise his state of mind, 
we demand, before worrying us with yellow calf-bound volumes and small 
banjo clocks and other things in which there is no trace of human misery. 
Yet though this practice of heavily brocading his narrative with des- 
cription runs through all his work, we are not left with any sense of failure 
in their drama. There is something false in the opening of that story men- 
tioned above, and there we do feel that description and drama are at war 
with one another, but that is because the story is not typical of its author. 
We feel that it has not been primarily conceived as a “ setting ” as most 
of the others have. There was not present in the initial conception that 
crinoline-candelabra-bright shawl element, the brilliant intriguing surface, 
the visual feast, we noticed in connection with the Cuban romance and 
discovered to be an essential part of the world he creates. With him there 
is no “story” first and then “ setting” afterwards. The two arrive 
together, and this richness of texture in the narrative is as much a part of it | 
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as the drama, and indeed perhaps more. He has told us that ‘‘ houses and 
uight and hills were often more vivid to me than the people in or out of 
hem,” and he might have added furniture and clothes and curtains and 
ewelled ornaments, whatever lovingly caught his eye and made him dream, 
0 the list of things more vivid. When we find him, in his solitary travel 
00k, wandering through the streets of Havana that he pictures so art- 
fully, brooding over the bright images before him, beginning to dream, 
we are at least half-way towards his fiction. One step further and the dream 
is dramatised, around some central mood of the dreamer, himself turned 
into its chief personage (though still remaining the painter of the scene), 
a few other figures added, and the story is before us. 

He has not only travelled in space for his settings but also in time, in par- 
ticular to the eighteenth century and the middle of the nineteenth. From 
all these voyages he has returned rich in spoil, and there has been something 
ike genius in his choice of places and periods ; the Massachusetts coast 
during its great sailing days or rather (and better) at the end of those days, 
in Java Head; the three glimpses, one eighteenth-century, one mid- 
nineteenth, and one present-day, of the Pennsylvanian iron fields, in 
The Three Black Pennys ; the Havana of the Eighties, in The Bright Shawl; 
the late eighteenth-century Virginia, in Balisand. Thus he has succeeded— 
and it is no small part of his accomplishment, though he does not appear 
to have been given much credit for it—in exploiting the picturesque 
possibilities of America, dowering the past life of his own and neighbouring 
states with a romantic charm and a glamour excelling those of his fellow 
authors who still laboured at romances of medieval Florence or Pompa- 
Jour’s France. America has had, of course, an historical-romantic past for 
ner novelists for some time, but now, thanks to Hergesheimer, she has 
achieved an zsthetic-romantic past in fiction, a notable step forward for 
ner and one that will probably have very important consequences in her 
iterature. There are two motives for ever in operation behind the writing 
of fiction : one is the desire to escape from the life about one, the other is 
he desire to criticise that life. In some novelists, the desire to escape is 
asily the predominant motive ; in others criticism takes precedence : 
ind in a few there is something like a balance. This zesthetic-romantic 
yast obviously provides the American novelist with an excellent new 
nethod of escape, for which purpose Hergesheimer has made use of it. 
3ut it also, indirectly and more subtly, provides him with a method, an 
blique but effective method, of criticism, for which purpose again 
Tergesheimer has made use of it. 


III 


We have seen already how his world is made up of a rich surface lit 
rom within by the glow of some romantic impulse, some overmastering 
lesire of the spirit. We have seen, too, how that surface. is not merely 
lecorative (though it is that too), is almost independent, in its smooth flow 
f pictured beauty, of the movement of the drama, and is present in the 
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initial conception of the story, is an intrinsic part of it, as a“ setting, in 
which the narrative is steeped. If it represents, modified this way or that 
by its character, the time and place, an zsthetic vision of the world ; then 
the stories he tells may be described, shortly, as the stories of human beings 
who tried to realise that vision, to translate it into terms of human life. 
While the narrator is moving steadily forward, describing beauty, his 
protagonist is trying, as it were, to live it. All the central figures in these 
stories (and every story has its central figure who is really the only fully 
live creature in it) are ultra-romantics, content to hang their world upon 
a single hair. Their lives are not governed by a complication of interests, 
a balance of values, but by one interest, one value, alone. They are lonely 
dreamers, haunted by a vision of strange beauty, for whose sake they would 
consider the world well lost. Even where they are shown immersed in all 
manner of affairs, we know that they are nursing some secret desire or some 
burning remembrance that alone keeps the blood stirring in their veins. 
They are aristocratic, passionate, ungovernable, poets at heart, as far 
removed as possible from typical rotarians and good citizens. _ 

We have only to summon his chief personages before our minds again 
to see how the type persists. We begin with The Lay Anthony, in which 
our author has not yet found himself, but whose central figure, blundering 
adolescent though he may be, has all the glamourous good looks, the secret 
wonder and ungovernable temper of the type. Gordon Makimmon of 
Mountain Blood stands apart from the rest just as the story itself, a drama 
of village life in the Virginian mountains, stands apart from the other 
novels, yet Makimmon, with his indifference to the local pursuits and 
interests, his sudden black and bitter moods, his debauchery and dreams, 
is really a kind of poor relation of the others. Then there is the first 
Howat Penny, with his sullen passionate independence, autocratic temper, 
and his strange lovely lady from over the sea ; there is Jasper Penny, upon 
whose taut, grim, whiskered middle-age there comes crashing an over- 
mastering passion for a quiet schoolmistress ; and there is the last Howat 
Penny, lonely, exquisite, aristocratic, left with his fading memories of a 
dead social life, haunted by ghostly operas. There is Gerrit Ammidon, 
of Fava Head, with his distrust of the complications of life ashore, his 
passion for his quarter-deck and the open sea, and his Manchu wife, as 
exotic as a perfumed Oriental vase. And, after him, Lee Randon in 
Cytherea, outwardly a quiet middle-aged family man, but inwardly a 
dreaming young poet, fascinated by a doll from a confectioner’s window 
and finally swept out to ecstatic and tragic nights in the Tropics by a tide 
of passion. Such nights too are the fate of Charles Gage, in The Bright 
Shawl, the young American who goes to Cuba with his mind filled by the 
vision of heroic youth dying for an ideal, not a tourist in search of health, 
as he would seem, but a romantic alien deliberately embracing a lost 
cause. And, last of them, there is Richard Bale of Balisand, another lonely 
aristocratic soul, unflinching, autocratic, rigid with fidelity, his whole life 
illumined by one moment of love. And so we come to the end of this 
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gallery of portraits, in which we may see the same features repeated time 
after time. It is, indeed, a family portrait gallery. 

There is a speech of Bale’s, a speech very beautifully cadenced and so 
more directly moving than most of such things in Hergesheimer (who is 
apt to be a little monotonous in his rhythms), that is very significant and 
tells us more than pages of critical comment. He is talking to a visitor 
who has referred to his tragic love affair, which only lasted two or three 
days, nine years before : “ It’s the past I’m lost in, never the present or 
future ; June nine years ago. Nothing has been real since then. It’s cold, or 
hot, sunny or there is rain ; I’m fox-hunting or racing horses or gambling ; 
I go through with it all ; and when the horses are running I’m interested ; 
I like the hounds early in the morning ; but when the post is reached or the 
fox holed, it goes out of my mind. As long as I’m active, say concerned 
with General Washington, it’s well enough ; but let anything stop for a 
minute, if I get alone on Diggery in the woods . . . shadows and dream.” 
This is the old ultra-romantic temper we know so well, the temper of those 
who cry to be made immortal with a kiss. One thing alone, it may be love, 
exotic, coming strangely and passionately, or the creation of supreme beauty 
or the service of some lofty ideal, can save the world from being a weariness 
and a desolation. One single ray lights up this life. Like Richard Bale, all 
his men “ go through with it all,’ go fox-hunting or attend Congress, 
build up their iron-works, busy themselves with their directorships or their 
social duties, sign their bills of lading and so on and so forth, but “ it goes 
out of their minds,” troubled or enraptured by some secret vision of the 
world, without which there is no significance in things. 

That vision, not merely bringing inspiration but even common value to 
life, is usually concerned in these novels with love. There are exceptions, 
of course, the most notable being the Cuban story. But in most of them 
we discover these lonely dreamers, troubled by the old romantic malaise, 
who are suddenly touched with ecstasy through the agency of passionate 
love. And it is love in the very narrowest sense, indeed, it is rather a 
passionate wonder and desire. There is in it little or no companionship, 
the slow growth of affection, the exquisite chiming of mind with mind, 
the common care of a certain way of life, of children and friends. It is the 
first wild rush of ecstasy that matters, the sight of a creature as strange and 
beautiful as a bright tropical bird or unknown flower, the curious trouble 
in the heart, the sudden kiss and with it the whole blossoming of life, all 
its dim runes now blazing with meaning. His women are there simply to 
bring about such a situation; to arouse such feelings, to be lovely, 
exotic, disturbing, breathing symbols of the whole zsthetic vision of life. 
Of one of them, one of the least important, he remarks : 


She possessed the indefinable property of charm. Such women, he knew, 

- stirred life profoundly, reanimating with extraordinary effort and desires. Their 
mere passage, the pressure of their fingers, were more imperative than the life- 
service of others ; the flutter of their breath could be more tyrannical than the most 


poignant memories and vows. 
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But actually, being there to bring about a certain situation, as a kind of 
symbol, these women have no real existence in the stories in the sense that 
their men have ; they do not, as it were, exist in their own right. They are 
creatures moulded in a day-dream, lovely automata. It is essential that we 
should really know nothing about them, that their humanity should never 
be revealed to us, and to the very last we know more about their under- 
clothes than we do about their characters. And this is as it should be, 
because for the purpose for which they were created their underclothes, 
their glittering ornaments, the shape and colour and texture of their 
dresses, everything about them that catches the eye and fires the imagina- 
tion, are more important than their characters. Thus it is that they remain 
in our memories not as living people but as bright pictures, the brightest 
in a world made up of bright pictures. The most impressive of them all is 
the most fantastic, Taou Yuen, that Manchu lady, who brought her little 
painted face, her gorgeous robes, her elaborate ceremonials, among the 
startled crinolines of old Salem, and what is she but a figure created out of 
silk and lacquer and porcelain ? La Clavel, in The Bright Shawl, is simply 
that shawl touched, in a dream, with a fleeting kind of feminine life. 
Savina Grove is only the doll Cytherea made life-size, wound up and set 
going until it collapses, with a whirr of wheels, under the brazen sky of 
Cuba. 

But one story of his, and that not the least important, has not so far been 
examined. That is Linda Condon, which is different from the others in 
several particulars, notably that a woman and not a man is its central 
figure. It is as if its author had said: ‘‘ You have accused me of filling my 
novels with beautiful, fantastic dolls ; but now I will give you the life- 
story of one of these women you consider doll-like, unreal.’ Using not a 
little art, and certainly a good deal of artifice, he produced the story of 
Linda Condon, with her lovely clear face and exquisite figure, the child of 
a very light lady, brought up in fashionable hotels, plunged into the most 
luxurious life of New York, made into a wife and mother, the inspiration 
for half a lifetime of a great artist, and yet remaining curiously detached, 
virginal. It is significant that what is most vital in her does not go into 
her own life, in which there seems to be something missing to the very last, 
but into her platonic lover’s art. Thus she is to be at once a living breathing 
creature, whose history and thoughts and emotions we know, and a symbol, 
herself the zsthetic vision. But try as he may—and some of the chapters 
on her childhood and those that describe her fading into middle-age are 
among the best he has written—he never quite succeeds in his purpose ; 
the character is always failing him in one capacity or the other, and we 
constantly feel the unreality either of the woman herself or of the emotions 
we are told she excites in those about her. But it remains one of his most 
ambitious stories, with moments of great beauty in it, and perhaps in no 


other single novel has he come sq near to giving an objective narrative form 
to his dream of life. 
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IV : 


The word “‘ dream ” has continually obtruded itself throughout this 
study, but it has been difficult to keep away from it. There is a curious 
suggestion in this fiction of an adolescent’s day-dreaming, very cleverly 
disguised and decorated in most places, but still there asa basis or, perhaps 
better, a starting-point. With a humorous frankness at once rather sur- 
prising and very engaging, Hergesheimer, in his San Cristobal de la Habana 
has told us how it was his fate in his early years to be entranced by lovely, 
dark, haughty girls who never by any chance paid the slightest attention 
to him, whose mysterious inaccessible beauty had set to work his youthful 
fancy. He writes 


A marked, not to say sensational, transformation of my own person had been a 
conspicuous part of that young imaginary business ; for, while I was fat and 
clumsy, I managed to see myself tall and engaging, and, dark, too; or, anyhow, 
a figure to beguile a charming girl. 


And is there not a suggestion of this adolescent day-dreaming running 
through all his fiction ? Those tall, handsome, autocratic men of his who 
suddenly inspire a passion in women as beautiful and exotic as orchids, 
are they not first cousins to that transformed self of those dreams ? For all 
their apparent elaborate objectivity, it is not difficult to see most of these 
romances as projections of such dreams, which have not, of course, per- 
sisted themselves in the novelist’s life but have served to give his art, 
or at least the earlier phase of it which would now seem to be at an end, its 
scope, direction, force. Their influence will explain why, in most of his 
novels, the central figure, really the dreamer himself, has a substance and 
reality that make the other figures by comparison seem mere shadows, 
and why the interest is rarely diffused among the several personages of the 
story. 

. aah this point many avenues may be seen branching in all directions, 
but it is not possible to explore them now. Otherwise it would be inter- 
esting to examine, in the light of what has already been discovered here, 
what we might call the time element in Hergesheimer’s novels. He is one 
of those writers (and perhaps Thackeray is the best example of them) who 
are able, without any apparent effort, to present growth and decay, the 
ebb and flow of time, itself a dimension, as it were, of the narrative ; who 
do not, as so many lesser writers do, present a static scene and then when 
they wish to show the changes of time jerk the whole thing forward in a 
most irritating and unconvincing fashion. Hardly anywhere in modern 
fiction will you find the ebbing out of time, the slow changes and fading 
of life, so cunningly suggested as they are in The Three Black Pennys, 
Linda Condon, and Balisand. It would be interesting too, to return to the 
two motives of escape and criticism (or revolt) and to see how 
Hergesheimer, apparently all intent upon the first, has also provided the 
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second with an outlet, so that while he might appear to be one of the few 
detached artists among a horde of shouting rebels, actually his own little 
revolt, indirect, oblique, though it may be, is one of the most effective. 
There is as much damaging criticism of the ‘‘ hundred per cent American 
tradition implied in these highly coloured romances as there is in any 
of the so-called novels of revolt. Nor would it be difficult to show that 
deliberate reaction against that tradition is responsible for much of the 
weakness of Hergesheimer’s attitude, its narrowness and deliberate over- 
emphasis of certain aspects of life. But with the adequacy and value of the 
romantic-zsthetic philosophy of life we are fortunately not concerned here, 
though we are at liberty to point out that there are signs that 
Hergesheimer, whose Balisand is only less successful than one or two of 
the earlier novels because it tries to do much more, is now broadening the 
basis of that philosophy. This means that in the future he is less likely to 
be in danger, always the danger of humourless esthetes, of periodical 
collapse, of suddenly appearing to us not as a conscientious and very 
considerable literary artist but as a fatuous little man solemnly fussing 
about gilt clocks and shimmering underclothes. And even so far he has 
the satisfaction of knowing that he is one of the handful of modern 
novelists who have widened the scope of the art of fiction, for while 
he has given his narratives a purely objective, solidly rounded appearance, 
leaving them as vivid in the memory as a real experience, he has also made 
his fiction as subjective in essence as a lyric. He has been equally successful 
with both the brocade and the dream, leaving the one shining in our hands 
while the other goes filtering through our minds, our imagination being 
thus doubly captured for a while by his vision of life. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ROBERT BROWNING 


(To the Editor of THE LonDon Mercury) 


IR,—In your issue of June, 1925, which has just reached me in this’ out-of-the-way 

corner of the earth, appears an article on Robert Browning. At one point Mr. Shanks 
remarks, “‘ Sordello is not explicable save as the result of an acute mental conflict”; at 
another, “ I do not mean that we can discover, or indeed that there exists to discover, any 
Dark Lady of his youth, his relations with whom will make all his lyrics fall into a com- 
prehensive scheme of self-revelation.” Quite so; but surely Browning has bravely 
admitted that there was a Dark Lady : 

A girl. I know, sir, it’s improper ; 
My poor mind’s out of tune. 
Can there be the least doubt that Confessions sounds a personal note, in spite of the fact 
that the poet, with a respect for good form which is absent from most moderns, places it 
among Dramatis Personae? ‘To a mind like Browning’s, cosmic in its purview and striving 
ever after unattainable ideals (‘‘ What I aspired to be, And was not, comforts me,” he sings 
with some bitterness), the annihilating victory of sheer physical love would have been 
enough to cause “ an acute mental conflict.”’ Poets are so rarely men of the world : they 
have thought more, and felt more, than men of coarser fibre. Hence an affaire assumes 
for them the proportions of a tragedy. It is one of Browning’s many merits that he is able 
upon reflection courageously to admit defeat, and to turn that defeat into something very 
near to victory : 
“Do I view the world as a vale of tears ? ” 
Ah, reverend sir, not I! 

—Yours, etc. Ln 

Batu Pahat, Johore. 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


(To the Editor of Tux LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—In the interesting “‘ Note on Joseph Conrad” in THE LONDON Mercury for 

March, the author might have referred to Conrad’s inability to master the distinction 
between the transitive verb “lay” and the intransitive “ lie,” which is for Englishmen 
at a certain level of education so grievous a stumbling-block.—Yours, etc. A Dp. Gipp. 


FIFTY FAVOURITE OPERAS 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


‘\IR,—There is a sentence in the review of Mr. Paul England’s Fifty Favourite Operas, 
which you published in your February number over the signature of Mr. Fox 
Strangways, that may possibly be misleading. When he writes : With any one of the fifty 
into which we dip we feel that the author cared for something in it,” etc., he gives the im- 
pression that all the fifty are the work of Mr. England. This is not the case : at least two 
of them were written by Mr. Alec Robertson, and for thirteen others I must myself accept 
responsibility. Mr. England’s acknowledgments of these contributions will be found in a 
paragraph of his preface which Mr. Fox Strangways appears to have missed.—Yours, etc. 
PETER LATHAM, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


PROMISED to discuss further, in this number of THE LoNnpon Mercury, the 

prices realised by some of the eighteenth-century books in the portion of the 

Britwell Library sold at Sotheby’s on March 15th and the days following. 

There were, indeed, some remarkable prices paid for books which had, in all 
probability, never before been sold as separate items at an important sale ; but the 
position is made rather complicated by the fact that many of them were in fine bindings, 
which certainly affected the prices they fetched. I notice, for example, the following 
volumes and prices :—Samuel Boyce’s Poems on_Several Occasions, large paper, 
octavo, 1757, a presentation copy to David Garrick, £31 ; Moses Browne’s Poems on 
Various Subjects, 8vo, 1739, £4; Francis Fawkes’s Original Poems and Translations, 
octavo, 1761, thick paper copy, with Garrick’s book-plate, £7 10s. ; Elijah Fenton’s 
Poems on Several Occasions, octavo, 1717, £5 5s.; Walter Harte’s Poems on Several 
Occasions, octavo, 1727, £4 5s.; Richard Lely’s Poems and Translations on Several 
Occasions, octavo, 1727, large paper, £6 15s. ; and Leonard Welsted’s Epistles, Odes, 
etc., octavo, 1724, and Christopher Pitt’s Poems and Translations, octavo, 1727 ; 
together in one lot, £9 tos. All these are books which I possess and for none of them 
did I pay more than about seven shillings and sixpence—for several I only gave a 
shilling or two ; and it is obvious from the catalogue that in each case the price paid 
at this sale has been affected by the binding, or by the associations, of the volume. 
Yet, even so, I cannot help thinking that a few years ago these very same copies, with 
all their acquired glory of being Britwell copies, would never have fetched anything 
like the sums they did in fact fetch. To this conclusion I am, moreover, inclined by a 
consideration of the prices of some of the unbound poetical tracts in the sale. One of 
the most remarkable examples was supplied by several of the poems of Edward 
Young, among them the following :—On the Late Queen’s Death, and His Majesty’s 
Accession to the Throne, folio, 1714, £3 ; A Letter to Mr. Tickell. Occasioned by the 
Death of the Right Honourable Foseph Addison, Esq., first and second editions together, 
folio, 1719, £10; The Universal Passion, six parts, folio, 1725-6, uncut, £11 ; and 
The Instalment, folio, 1726, £13. I have had the curiosity to look up the prices of some 
of these books in Messrs. Pickering and Chatto’s catalogues of only three or four years 
ago, and in spite of the fact that booksellers’ prices are quite different things (and 
necessarily so) from auction room prices, I have found that, in every case in 
which I was able to trace a comparable copy, an enormous increase in value has 
taken place. For The Instalment, for instance, only eighteen shillings was asked (as 
against £13 at the Britwell sale !), for the Letter to Mr. Tickell a guinea for the first 
edition, and seven shillings and sixpence for the second (as against £10 for a lot con- 
taining the two), and for a guinea also was to be had a set of the first editions (not, it 
is true, uncut) of The Universal Passion. These facts, dealing, though they do, with 
comparatively inexpensive books, are some of the most remarkable of their kind that 
I have ever come across. Of the books of other eighteenth-century poets—Thomson _ 
and Prior, for instance—much the same tale might be told, and very high prices were 
paid for some pieces by Richard Savage—for example, An Epistle to the Right 
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Honourable Sir Robert Walpole, folio, uncut, 1732, fetched £23, and The Bastard, 
folio, 1728, £13 10s. Britwell prices are, no doubt, somewhat in advance of the ordin- 
ary prices current, but, even at a Britwell sale, dealers and collectors will not pay 
extravagantly for what they can get easily and cheaply elsewhere. The fact is that 
many of the eighteenth-century books of verse have become very scarce, and that this 
comparatively high bidding for them is, so to speak, the trumpet-call ushering some 
of them into the select ranks of ‘“ Collector’s books.’ Several poets—Savage, Young 
and Thomson for example—have had their status in the book market definitely and 
gal raised by this sale, and what they have gained they are never likely, in our time, 
o lose. 


Th these notes in August of last year I reviewed A Bibliography of the Works of 
H.G.Wells, by Mr. Geoffrey H. Wells. I have now received from the same publishers, 
Messrs. Routledge, who issued that book, another volume, also by Mr. G. H. Wells, 
namely, The Works of H. G. Wells : A Bibliography, Dictionary and Subject-Index, 
1887-1925. The price of this compilation is 12s. 6d., and to the original bibliography 
has been added (as the title indicates) a dictionary and a subject-index. In the 
former are included short character sketches of the various persons in Mr. H.G. Wells’s 
novels and—what is more to our present bibliographical purpose—references to his 
contributions to the press, both reprinted and unreprinted. This dictionary is arranged 
alphabetically, but a chronological list of the unreprinted writings is also given, so 
that any given piece can be traced either by its title, its date, or (through the subject- 
index) by its matter. This should give the enthusiast all he needs in the way of tools 
for the study of the writings and opinions of Mr. Wells. In addition there is a list of 
some of the more important letters to the press (though to these there are, apparently, 
no references in the subject-index), and there are lists of parodies and of critical 
studies. I can only trust that Mr. H. G. Wells will resist the temptation of committing 
suicide lest, by writing more, he should render so compendious a tribute to his career 
incomplete and out of date. Let him rather decide to continue living and writing so 
that his bibliographer may have material for a further edition in the years to come. 


ESSRS.HENRY STEVENS,SON & STILES have recently sent me the fourth 
Mins final) part of volume 22 of Book-Auction Records. ‘They point out, in 
their introductory article, that when they took over the publication of this very useful 
work of reference, the issues had fallen more than six months in arrear. This lost 
sround they have ever since been regaining, and, in issuing the concluding part of 
volume twenty-two (which deals with the period between October, 1924 and August, 
1925) in March, they have now reduced this deficit to three months. They hope that 
the twenty-third volume will be complete by December or January next, and that the 
normal date of publication will therefore have been recaptured. The present part 
sontains the index to the volume, and more than two thousand records of books sold 
juring July and August last year. Sales in London and Edinburgh are recorded. 


ROM the Library Association (whose agents are Messrs. Grafton & Co., of 51, 
we Russell Street, W.C.1). I have received a further part (price 5s.) of the 
Subject Index to Periodicals for 1922. ‘This part deals with Fine Arts and Archeology, 
ind occupies some one hundred and twenty quarto pages printed in double column. 
t is, I take it, unnecessary for me here to do more than chronicle the appearance of 


his well-known publication. 
L 
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| ieee time to time it is my duty to chronicle, in these notes, the appearance of 
periodicals issued by libraries in various parts of the world. ‘The latest addition 
to the ranks of such things is More Books, Being the Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library, which is-issued monthly by the trustees of the institution named in the 
title—an institution situated, it may be mentioned, in Boston, Mass., and not in 
Boston, Lincs. The paper is distributed free or, to those who wish to receive it by 
post, for an annual payment of fifty cents, and it is a continuation, in a new form, of 
an old-established Bulletin of the Library. The number at present before me is con- 
cerned largely with the career of John Adams, second President of the United States, 
who died on July 4th, 1826, on which day, by an odd coincidence, Joseph Jefferson 
also died. The current issue of More Books contains an article on fohn Adams Among 
His Books, a list of the autographs inscribed in the books in Adams’s library, and 
another article, John Adams on Rousseau, which prints for the first time a large number 
of marginal comments written by Adams in 1794 in a copy of Dodsley’s 1761 English 
edition of Rousseau’s A Discourse upon the Origin and Foundation of the Inequality 
among Mankind. Another interesting essay is that-_by Mr. Frank H. Chase on Six 
Lines of Verse. This considers a piece of three rhymed couplets written in a copy of 
Florio’s Montaigne which once belonged to King James the First of England, and 
on various recent occasions published as an example of King James’s poetical abilities. 
The book was at one time in the collection of John Payne Collier, and Mr. Chase 
comes to the conclusion that the verses (which are a garbled version of six lines from 
Sylvester’s Du Bartas) were written by Collier as a trap for the unwary. Altogether 
More Books is an attractive journal for the bibliographer and student of literature. 


NOTES ON SALES 


ESSRS. HODGSON’S sale on April 15th and 16th was the occasion for some 

high bidding, though not quite so high as was stated by the ‘evening paper 
which reported that a portion of the manuscript of Mr. Hardy’s A Pair of Blue Eyes 
had been sold for £15,000! Actually the price which Mr. W. T. Spencer paid for 
this manuscript was {£1,500—a sufficiently remarkable sum. Of the two Anthony 
Trollope manuscripts, that of Rachel Ray sold for £210 and that of The Vicar of 
Bullhampton for £300; Mr. Spencer also bought these two lots. A first edition of 
Keats’s Endymion, 1818, in the original boards, fetched £158, and a presentation copy 
of the suppressed first edition of Lewis Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
1865, as much as £390. A complete set of Sir Walter Scott’s first editions, from 1814 
to 1832, uncut and in the original boards, sold for £200 ; and an almost complete 
series of Trollope’s novels brought in (separately and not in one lot) a total of £513. 


UCTIONEERS, for some reason, do not fix the dates of their sales with any 

reference to the printing arrangements of ‘THE LONDON Mercury. One result 
of this is that paragraphs have sometimes to be “‘ written in in proof,” and one result 
of that is that last month the printer was allowed to invent (all uncorrected) a seven- 
teenth-century poet of the name of Murrell whose Miscellaneous Poems, 1681, were 
reported as being sold at the Britwell sale for £61. The name should have been 
Marvell. Of course, the printer would allege (had he, as happily he has not, the 
power of defending himself against the attacks of authors) that not he, but my calli- 
graphy, was the inventor of Mr. Murrell. 7 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


im catalogue number 336, issued by Messrs. P. J. and A. E. Dobell from their old 
shop at 77, Charing Cross Road, I notice a presentation copy (to H. F. Chorley) of 
George Darley’s Thomas A’Becket : a dramatic chronicle, first edition, octavo, 1840, 
for two guineas. There is another Darley first edition in this list, Sylvia, or the May 
Queen, duodecimo, 1827, with Mortimer Collins’s signature on the fly-leaf. Unfor- 
tunately this book lacks the half-title. Its price is £1 15s. Among some sets of 
Dickens novels in the original parts are Dombey and Son, 1847-8, for £9, and Our 
Mutual Friend, 1864-5, for £10. Most of the other books in this catalogue are more 
modern, and they include first editions of books by Messrs. Max Beerbohm, W. H. 
Davies, Arthur Machen, George Moore, G. B. Shaw, and W. B. Yeats. A presenta- 
tion copy of Mr. Shaw’s Heartbreak House, Great Catherine, and Playlets of the War, 
8vo., 1919, is priced ten guineas. 


N a recent catalogue (number 799) published by Messrs. Sotheran, of 140, Strand, 
W.C.z, 1 observe two presentation copies from Matthew Arnold, each of them priced 
at only half-a-guinea. They are Last Essays on Church and Religion, 1877, and 
Literature and Dogma, 1873. Each is a first edition. Surely some lover of Matthew 
Arnold’s work will snap up these two trifles. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE EARLY PRINTERS AND MODERN TYPOGRAPHY * 


R. EDWARD BARTLETT, the head of the Bartlett Orr Press in New 
York, where this handsome folio was printed, tempers the enthusiasm of 
an amateur with the tried experience of an eminently successful com- 
mercial printer. He studied design and draughtsmanship in his youth, 
and at seventeen established his own wood-engraving business, which in due course 
emerged into photo-engraving. That in turn developed into a printing business, and 
Mr. Bartlett claims to have been the first to establish a plant combining all branches 
of the business ’”’—design, illustration, engraving, printing and binding—under the 
same management. His chief interest is in the improvement of commercial printing, 
and in 1914 he established a department of Linotype Typography in connection with 
the American Linotype Company. Under his influence, and that of his school, the 
Linotype Company has of late years considerably improved its ranges of type-faces. 
It has moreover shown that in skilful hands its composing machine can achieve a 
great deal more in the way of intricate composition and “ display ” than used to be 
supposed. By introducing type-faces inspired by early models, Mr. Bartlett in 
America, and Mr. George W. Jones here in England, have rendered the same kind 
of service to linotype users as Mr. Morison has done for the monotype. 
Amongst the faces made available for the linotype since Mr. Bartlett began his 
campaign is the very successful rendering of Caslon’s Old Face in which his book is 
printed. Mr. Bartlett’s own contribution is set in the 24-point size of the series, 
which the large folio page carries well. It would have looked better still if the margins 
had been better proportioned : the fore-edge of the book is as wide as the tail is deep, 
and the head is very little less than these. Moreover, in a book which well deserves 
to become a standard work of reference on the chronology of printing there should be 
headlines. ‘The chronology, which forms the greater part of the book, is set in 18- 
point. The text throughout is double-leaded. There is very little to distinguish 
most of the linotyped roman letters from Caslon’s originals, but the letter f is unkerned. 
The italics are a much less faithful copy. Owing to the mechanical difficulty of 
kerning the letters they do not fit together with that close compactness which is a 
feature of the original italic cut by Aldus and of the later founts derived therefrom. 
Mr. Bartlett in his essay tells us of the impressions made upon him by the fine 
books, especially but not exclusively those of the early printers, which he has been 
privileged to see and study in the course of journeys made on behalf of the linotype 
machine. He writes a little discursively as befits a note-taking traveller, and with a 
freshness and withal a shrewdness, born of enthusiasm out of a lifelong experience as a 
practical printer. In London, Paris, Milan, Rome, Florence, Frankfort, Berlin, 
Haarlem, Antwerp, Brussels, he has studied whatever specimens of fine printing each 
of those cities has to show, and especially the best work of the early printers in their 
several countries. It is cheering to note how this modern of the moderns insists again 
and again on the value of such a study for the training of the practical printer. “‘ From 
every study of a European collection,” he writes, ‘‘ I have returned better equipped — 
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*The Typographic Treasures in Europe and a Study of Contemporaneous Book- 
Production in Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Holland and Belgium, with an | 
Addendum by J. W. MULLER, Giving the Principal Dates and Personages in Printing | 

History. By Epwarp EverETT BarTLeTT. Folio. Putnamss 8 Guineas. 
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for my profession.” He regrets that in America the ’prentice has so few opportunities 
of studying examples of fine work : 


ee of the young men whom we are trying to train have never seen the masterpieces 
of the art which they are studying, and, as the situation is now, they never will see 


them. . . . Yet nothing is so important as a really systematic and authoritative supply 
of fine examples. 


Mr. Bartlett reviews in order the characteristic work done by modern printers in 
the several countries in which he has travelled. He notes especially the variety in the 
work achieved by different men, and especially by printers in different countries 
working with the same simple means and even with the same type-faces, and he 
commends the “ typographic purity ” which he finds in modern English printing. 


A CHRONOLOGY OF PRINTING 


Me: J. W. MULLER’S Chronology, on the title-page oddly called an addendum, 
_Y A forms the larger part of the book. It is written in the form of notes on the 
history of printing year by year from the beginning of the art down to our own day. 
The last entry in the section on modern English printing records the publication of 
Mr. Stanley Morison’s Four Centuries of Fine Printing ; and this Chronology would 
serve admirably as a text-book to accompany the study of Mr. Morison’s reproductions 
in that book and in its successor on modern printing. Nowhere else will the student 
find so succinct and so complete a history of the art. The first section covers the 
fifteenth century, and gives the sum of whatever is known about the invention of 
printing and its spread throughout Europe. The next section, headed not quite hap- 
pily, ‘XVI Century. The Illustrious Venetian and French Period,” notes and 
appraises such names as Aldus, the Giunta Press, Tory, Pigouchet, Vérard, Froben, 
Holbein, Pynson, the Estiennes, Garamond, Grolier, John Day, Plantin, Jean de 
Tournes, the Vatican Press. In the ‘‘ XVII Century ” are noted the Elzevirs, the intro- 
duction of printing into America, the Imprimerie Royale of Paris, John Fell and the 
Oxford University Press, Joseph Moxon, and Joseph Bradford. The following 
extracts will serve as specimens of Mr. Muller’s method and appreciations : 

1757 John Baskerville, Birmingham, England, prints VirGIL, royal quarto. 
His first book. It establishes his European reputation. Title-page, widely 
spaced capital letters. Running heads. Italic capitals. Latin text, great 
primer Roman. 


In a later section we come to 

1904-1925 Edward Johnston’s school of caligraphy creates an enthusiasm in Germany 
which, for a time, seems greater than in England. . . . In 1924-1925 the 
movement shows signs of spreading to America. 


The sections dealing with “ The Modern Period in France” and “ The Modern 
Period in Germany ”’ are full of interesting detail. Mr. Muller gives undue importance 
to the crop of new type-faces which have sprung up in Germany of late years. They 
are of interest as showing how big a thing is the revival of printing in that country ; 
but most of these types are its weeds rather than its fruit. 

_ Among so much detail there must inevitably be some errors. The type of the first 
Paris printers was not ‘“ modelled on Sweynheim and Pannartz Subiaco type.” Morris 
did not set up his press at Kelmscott on the Upper Thames ; and the Doves Press did 
not cease with Mr. Emery Walker’s retirement from it in 1909. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA-I 


KATERINA. By LEonip ANDREYEV. Barnes Theatre. 
THE BEST PEOPLE. By Davip Gray and Avery Hopwoop. Lyric Theatre. 


ik is a great pity that Andreyev lacked a sense of humour, else he might have made 
out of this present offering a complete and comprehensive parody on what the indis- 
criminating mean when they say ‘“‘ A Russian play.” Everything needful was included 
—the characters made mighty leaps from crag to crag of emotion, or, if that metaphor 
be no good, they missed the crags and fell into the abysses ; tremendous gestures 
inspired by insignificant emotions, and the love of self-torture for no apparent end; 
these are the things which a Russian play connotes to the mind of the irreverent, 
and these are what Andreyev, seriously bent on being a playwright, gives us. 
Katerina’s husband wrongfully accuses her of infidelity and tries to shoot 
her, but the bullet, by some law of ballistics known exclusively to Northern 
dramatists, misses her body and deals her soul a fatal wound. She leaves him 
and has an affair with a silly little man whom she thoroughly despises, but is 
prevailed upon to come back to her husband, who is glad to have her back after her 
acknowledged unfaithfulness, although he tried to kill her when he merely suspected 
it. She then goes completely to the bad—takes up with one man after another, 
including her husband’s brother and his best friend, whilst continuing to keep her 
first lover in the house. The reason for these doings is not apparent, since she is 
not meant to be an animal type, and, her emotions now being dead, she cannot be 
suspected of a concentrated passion for one of her many swains. The husband stands 
by and watches her degradation, but does not interfere, conceiving it to be a visitation 
upon himself for his former unjust suspicion. They talk a good deal about killing 
themselves, in fact are advised by kind friends to do so, but nothing comes of it. 
Apparently, the insurmountable difficulty is the method and the number—shall they 
shoot themselves, each other, both together or one at a time ? At the moment when 
this problem comes up for discussion the open window of their painter-friend’s 
studio strikes their attention and from then on this alternative method of death 
receives intermittent consideration. However, everybody lives to see the fall of the 
curtain. Mr. Komisarjevsky had a strong cast to work with, but he contrived no such 
fine and delicate single impression as he gave us with the rambling plays of the Tchekov 
cycle. Miss Frances Carson, who played Katerina, tried very hard, and in the last act, 
when the pseudo-subtleties of the character were removed, did exceedingly well with 
her mawkish, hysterical role. Mr. John Gielgud succeeded better than one might have 
expected with the impossible part of the husband, and Mr. Guy Pelham-Boulton was 
quite satisfactory in the less difficult one of the fatuous lover, but so fine an actor as 
Mr. Ernest Milton seemed entirely at sea during most of the play as the artist friend 
and confidant of both members of the unhappy household. He attempted to flatten the 
heroics of his author, but this is just what the latter does not lend himself to. 
Mr. Avery Hopwood—one of the two authors of The Best People—is the 
proprietor of what is perhaps the most successful, unfailing and efficient machine 
for the manufacture of farce-comedy now existing in America, or perhaps anywhere — 
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outside of Paris. The present production relates to a prosperous English household 
with two enfants gdtés, one of whom, after numerous engagements, wants to marry 
her mother’s chauffeur, and the other of whom desires to wed a chorus girl, the niece 
of his father’s secretary. Needless to say, they both feel that their lives will be 
ruined unless these objects are carried out. The keenest Opposition comes from 
their mother and her brother, the latter of whom, especially, spouts at length about 
“ our family ” and “the best people.” They retort after the fashion of their kind 
that their lives have been choked by respectability. Altogether, it is a suitable piece 
of raw material for Mr. Hopwood’s machine. The final product is rendered not 
unpleasing by the ornament he gives it in the way of light comedy patter and the able 
co-operation of his, so to speak, travellers ; of whom Miss Olga Lindo, Miss Henrietta 
Watson and Mr. Frederick Volpé were the most accomplished and insinuating. 


MILTON WALDMAN 


THE DRAMA-II 


ST. BERNARD. By Henri Gufon. Kingsway Theatre. 
CONFLICT. By Mites Matteson. Queen’s Theatre. 


RIVERSIDE NIGHTS. By A. P. Herpert and NiceL Ptayrarr. Lyric, 
Hammersmith. 


IR BARRY JACKSON’S latest production, St. Bernard, is of interest, not 

as a whole, but for the unreconciled parts of which it is made; play and 
production. A mystery must surely be the one kind of play unsuited to such methods 
as Mr. Filmer uses, of ignoring the proscenium and mingling actors “| with 
audience—though, perhaps, we unconsciously bear malice for the critics’ seats 
being in the direct line of Satan’s jump from stage to stalls. But even such forcible 
ways ofinclusion could not quite make me enter into the naive sentiments of these stock 
characters. For all that, St. Bernard is worth seeing. Despite this clash between | 
subject and treatment, it is interestingly acted, put on, and produced. The play deals 
with the renouncing by Bernard of earthly ties, —wealth and home and love—, to serve 
God and free the pilgrim’s pass of Satan. From time to time in his agony, he is 
vouchsafed visions of the Virgin to strengthen him. Miss Valerie Taylor was a beauti- 
ful, slow-gestured Madonna with an expression, half tearful, half smiling ; Mr. H. O. 
Nicholson as the prior made one realise what praise was originally in the word 
“ venerable’; and Miss Ffrangcon-Davies, though she had only a brief ten minutes 
on the forestage, conveyed the whole impression of a girl who finds that her lover is 
not for her, with eyes and lips far more sensitive and memorable than any lines. 
There was also a cook (Miss Daisy England) who was delightfully free and natural in 
what tended at times to become a riot of theatricality. I do not know if the accent 
employed was Bernardine or Birmingham, but it was not pleasing and Gabriel 
(Mr. Denys Blakelock), perhaps feeling the absence of his trump, was particularly 
tinny-tongued ; nor have I ever been able to admire Mr. Shelving’s designs, and these 
did not seem to me any more successful. They were gorgeous ; but mediocrity is 
none the less mediocrity for being golden. 
_ The balance of Mr. Malleson’s play was, for me, seriously upset by Miss Isabel 
Jeans. Looking like a Vogue cover, she so prinked and pranced, her voice had such a 
ring of insincerity, even in its “ smartness,” that she was not an interpreter but a 
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stumbling-block between the part and myself. Conflict is not a great play, only a 
good one, and good plays are not so frequent that we can afford to consider that small 
praise. It hasa slightly improbable plot, and there is a certain amount of easy emotion- 
appeal : ‘‘ In my experience, sir, the world’s a place where a man pretty soon finds his 
own level »—‘“ It’s easy to talk when you’re at the top:” and so on. But the point about 
the play is not its appeal to heart and brain, which is all rather on the surface, nor its 
politics, which are ingenuous, nor even its dialogue, which is witty (if Mr. Malleson 
persists in wit, he will be classed with Mr. Coward, for who would have decried The 
Vortex had it been dull ?), but in its characterisation, which is not obtruded per se but 
deftly hinted and traced and, with the exception of Miss Jeans (whose craft seems to 
have been acquired from hurried observation of Miss Evans, Miss Davies and Miss 
Bannerman), is admirably brought out by Miss Yarde, Mr. Foster, Mr. Kerr, and 
in particular by Mr. Tom Nesbitt, even better than in Ivanov, as the Labour man 
who contested Sir Ronald’s seat and took his mistress. Who won the election, and if the 
lady enjoyed casting her pearls before the swine, we are not told ; the play seemed to 
end when it was beginning ; but otherwise it is written confidently and with com- 
petence, and the love scene in Act III is more attractive and free from “slush” than 
any I have seen for some time. 

My outstanding memories of Riverside Nights are Miss Dorice Fordred and her 
song “ It may be Life,” Miss Marie Dainton in ‘‘ Tommy, make Room for your Uncle,” 
Mr. Miles Malleson’s study of a paper-man and Miss Lanchester’s singing of ‘‘ Sell no 
more Drink to my Father ”’ ; but by far the best was “‘ It may be Life”’ ; Miss Maisie Gay 
herself could not have sung it better, and it is a pity that Miss Fordred was not 
allowed an encore, especially as her name, despite her Tchekov successes, does not 
appear on the posters ; we could have dispensed with some of the other encores. 
This anonymity of artists was shared by the barman in “ Sell no More Drink,” 
the success of which was largely due to his excellent, unobtrusive acting. Miss 
Lanchester sings with perfect artistry but she will be better when her memories 
of Miss Lillie are less strong; at the moment, whether consciously or not, every 
gesture and intonation is complete Lillie, which is a pity, as Miss Lanchester 
is good enough to stand by herself. This feeling of imitation, of having seen it done 
somewhere before, is vaguely present throughout the revue ; The Three Soldiers is 
jolly, but its drum is so reminiscent of La Chauve-Souris ; there is Mr. Playfair’s 
inevitable chandelier, there are the common settings of blue, green and orange, the 
jokes about Michael Arlen ; it lacks only sparkling music. There is need for a toe- 
tickling tune, and the inrush of a small chorus in De Boatman’s Dance is refreshing. I 
could have wished, too, for some more modernity : when we got it, as the house testified, 
it was the success of the evening. The burlesqued Victorian songs are very funny, 
but are they much funnier than Miss Beatrice Lillie’s ‘‘ want a man to ill-treat me,” or 
. What love means”? No doubt if they were old-fashioned, Miss Lanchester would be 
singing them. Twenty years hence, she will be singing “‘ Lady, Be Good!” and that 
will be smart. For myself I like it now, and prefer my asparagus fresh to pre- 
served. There are some very good things in the revue, but the programme is badly 
arranged. There was a glut of Miss Hilliard at the beginning and then no more, and 
three long turns—two of them operas—were allowed to follow each other. But when 
it has been re-arranged, and Miss Fordred and Miss Dainton have more to do, it 
will be the best since Charlot’s, though lacking in that revue’s queer glimpses of 
beauty. At present, it is worth going to on account of “ It May be Life,” which is 
written by A. P, Herbert and Dennis Arundell. The make-ups are also perfect. 
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THE MOVIES 


FILM SOCIETY. Sixth Performance. New Gallery Kinema. 
THE BLACK PIRATE. Douglas Fairbanks. Tivoli. 
LIVINGSTONE. Hero Films. Marble Arch Pavilion. 


HE long-awaited arrival of The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari occupied most of the 

Film Society’s sixth programme and was received with the applause it deserved. 
It is not so exciting technically as it was on its original appearance six years ago, many 
of the then startling devices having been repeated in later German pictures. The 
futuristic, cubistic, or whatever else they may be called, settings especially have been 
repeated (as recently in Raskolnikov) until they have lost all power to startle. One 
appreciates all the more their purpose in The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, where they have 
a definite symbolistic effect, in that they are only employed in that portion which 
relates the madman’s own story. The beginning and the end, which are seen through 
normal eyes, take place in a quiet garden. At bottom this celebrated picture is, of 
course, a tour de force. Its story, that of a madman who found a somnambulist to do 
his criminal bidding, is not alone hackneyed and unhealthy, but, as here treated, 
has no great originality from the strictly literary point of view. Its success, 
therefore, is all the more impressive in that it reposes almost entirely upon the genius 
of the production itself—on the subtle and resourceful art of Herr Robert Weine and 
his co-workers. The other numbers on the programme were of the same sort that 
always precedes the Film Society’s piéce de resistance. There were two “antique”’ 
pictures—an English news-film of 1910-12, and an American cowboy picture of 1909, 
the latter of which is tenderly described as “in good condition . . . in its original 
state, with unaltered titling.”” Some day we shall get auctions at Christie’s or Sotheby’s 
(or more likely the Anderson Galleries in New York) with excited gentlemen wildly 
bidding for first film editions, uncut, and with original titles. The American film, 
The Sheriff's Baby, was offered for the amusement of the audience because of its 
elaborately sentimental captions, but the joke partially missed fire, because the cap- 
tions were not widely different from what we now have to suffer in the silent drama. 
The remaining number, called Le Ballet Mecanique, relied for its interest on a number 
of repeated patterns, which included a straw hat, a girl’s smile, a triangle, a circle, 
and various pieces of machinery. Its result was equivalent to the writing of Miss 
Gertrude Stein. 

Mr. Fairbanks’ picture, apart from details of costume and setting, is laid in the same 
world as that of all his recent pictures, namely, the best of all possible worlds, where 
tie unexpected is always happening in such a way as to lead to the most satisfactory 
of expected endings, the marriage of the hero and heroine and the discomfiture of all 
their enemies. In this particular picture, Mr. Fairbanks is the sole survivor of a ship 
which pirates have captured and blown up ; he makes a vow to obtain his revenge, and 

does so in an exciting and expeditious manner. There is little to cavil at in any of the 

pictures for which Mr. Fairbanks is responsible, because they make no great pretences. 

If the stories are feebly concocted, one is amply repaid by the presence of Mr. 

Fairbanks himself and his many acrobatic feats, and more than repaid by the intelli- 

gence of his direction, the wealth of and his care for detail, and the invariably beautiful 

young women whom he chooses to rescue and espouse. One noteworthy feature of this 
M 
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picture was the fact that it was all in colour—the first time, I believe, that this feature 
has been attempted in so long a film. ; 

The experiment was not altogether successful, the colours, especially the flesh, 
occasionally presenting a very “livery”? appearance. The more subdued hues, 
however, the dark greens, woods, water at night, etc., were so successful as to be 
scarcely noticeable, but outside the matter of colour, the photography was amazingly 
good, as it usually is in the best American pictures, though none of them has ever 
exceeded this one in this respect. 

A film which sets out to reveal unfamiliar country must always possess a certain 
degree of interest, but one which does so in the guise of biography or fiction, as does 
Livingstone, immediately handicaps itself by the fact that the conditions it postulates 
do not exist. The producer of, and chief actor, in this picture, Mr. M. A. Wetherell, 
has attempted not only to repeat, so far as possible, the great explorer’s expeditions, 
but also to convey the same impressions and conditions which must have confronted 
him sixty years ago. This is impossible, because the elements of uncertainty and 
terror, which contribute so largely to the fascination of reading about these events 
must of necessity be absent. We know too well that the Livingstone on the screen 
can be in no dire distress in front of the camera, and this fact recalls to our minds that 
the expedition on which we see him had the aid of the railroads, motor cars and 
thoroughly organised transport of supplies ; consequently, the personal side of the 
film failed to move the spectators at all, because not even the least sophisticated could 
succeed in identifying the protagonist on the screen before him with his great proto- 
type, nor was the illusion assisted by the effect of captions which pointed out that 
Livingstone’s courage, inspiration, resourcefulness and love of humanity resulted 
in better trade routes across Africa. 

Nevertheless, the picture could be witnessed with sustained interest, because, after 
all, it was a picture of exploration, one of the most perennially fascinating subjects to 
the human mind. The country traversed, except for certain small bits of it, was not 
highly impressive, but the quantities of strange birds and primitive peoples (senti- 
mentalised though these negroes were) imparted the slight flavour of an unusual 
experience. 

One has heard, here and there, ac ertain amount of grumbling at the Film Society, 
both on the grounds of the futility of some of its bizarre experimental pictures and 
the selection of some of its principal features. Whether the April performance was 
better or worse than its predecessors I cannot say, since I was absent from town on that 
day, but my very absence has taught me a lesson. It lasted a month and was spent ina 
small town, about seventy-five miles from London, boasting of one picture theatre. 
During that month I had the opportunity to observe what pictures are preserved 
for extra-metropolitan exhibition, and the list is a truly depressing one, Soul’s Desires, 
Souls Aflame, etc., etc. The average of the popular cinema fare seems not to have 
improved in a dozen years, and one turns back to the Film Society and one or two. 
London exhibitors with renewed trust that they, at least, are making an intelligent 
effort at improvement through trial and error. 


MILTON WALDMAN 
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THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTINGS BY R. H. IHLEE. The New Chenil Galleries 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY J. W. POWER. 
Independent Gallery 


R. IHLEE renders very pleasantly the modern pictorial charms of 

Southern cities. Members of the Royal Institute of Water Colour 

painters might object that Mr. Ihlee does not paint the South of France 

as they see it. Probably he does not : but all that this may mean is that, 
stirred by modern impulses and interests, Mr. Ihlee makes a different selection of 
visual qualities from theirs. It is a commonplace, not sufficiently appreciated, that 
different people, and still more people in different periods, actually see different things 
and colours and groupings. The Royal Institute of Watercolour Painters are mistaken 
in thinking that their own vision must be standardised for all time. It is already 
sufficiently standardised and, frankly, most of us are tired of it. Mr. Ihlee at least 
succeeds in provoking interest by expressing, far better than we could ourselves, just 
those pictorial sentiments about the South of France which we have felt. It may not 
be original work: but there is something in it which is far more stimulating and 
appropriate than the Royal Institute of Water Colour Painters’ wearisome elaborations 
of the sentiments of a bygone age, which their rhetorical advocates are pleased to 
identify with nature. 

Mr. Power, a young artist from Australia, has, possibly by way of a not unintelligible 
reaction, fallen completely under the spell of Parisian art or more particularly of the 
art of Picasso. In his case it cannot be said that he paints what we see and feel : for, all 
too frequently, he sets out to distort for its own sake. If it is asked what is the criterion 
of distortion and slyly suggested that, as everyone sees differently, it is a trifle rash 
to declare that anyone distorts, I can only reply that distortion is an obvious 
possibility and that here is a clear case of it. But it is not a very flagrant case. 
Mr. Power seems already to have emerged from the “ Cubist”’ stage and to 
be cultivating an interest in things and people. That, of course, is also the path 
taken by Picasso, and faithful to his master Mr. Power has conceived an 
obsession for corpulence. Why an arm and leg of diseased proportions should be 
considered to possess ipso facto unusual plastic qualities is a mystery which the 
paintings do not elucidate. Mr. Power, however, shows distinct signs of possessing 
more than mere revolutionary intelligence, and if his painting of two ladies in Spanish 
dresses had not been marred by this unfortunate passion for simplified plastic 
obesity, it might, with its expressive colouring, have been a work of very considerable 


promise. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


THE PAINTINGS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. By DarreLy Ficcis. With 100 
illustrations. Ernest Benn, Ltd. 6 guineas. 
THE FOLLOWERS OF BLAKE. By Laurence Binyon. The Studio, Ltd. 42s. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. By Ernest H. Suort. British Artists Series. Philip 
Allan. 5s. 


HE slight affectation of the opening pages of the late Darrell Figgis’s book 

disappears as soon as he gets launched into the details of his subject. Figgis 
thought for himself about Blake, and makes him intelligible instead of the unreal, 
idealised figure of the usual introductory note. One would like to have had a complete 
picture dealing with Blake and his work as a whole. A comprehensive study of this 
kind need not confound the thought with the art ; indeed it should have the opposite 
result of discovering in Blake’s pictorial work a great deal of matter which is not 
strictly relevant. The author makes considerable excursions into biographical 
questions and also into Blake’s use of symbols, but it is on the latter point that he 1s 
most open to criticism. He does not distinguish clearly enough the symbol from the 
expressive line. He points out, for instance, how Blake endeavoured to modify and 
improve upon the book of Job, setting forth with courage “‘ the answer to the problem 
of evil that the author of the original poem had himself engaged, but had in the end 
avoided. In the original poem the end of Job is trite and inconclusive. Is this all for 
climax and conclusion of such grievous woe that Job should finish as he began’... 
So material, so comfortable an end of the pother was, to Blake, a very anti-climax. . . 
the first of his inventions reveals Job before a setting sun, reading to his family from 
great books the doctrines taught by others. The musical instruments of personal 
experience hang unused on the tree of his life. The last displays the entire family 
before a rising sun, the instruments now in their hands, singing their own individual 
songs—in a design he had already used in the Life of Christ.’ It is quite impossible 
to perceive from the mere drawing of musical instruments that they represent — 
““ personal experience ” or that the books from which Job reads are simply supplying 
him with the “ doctrines taught by others.” Elsewhere Figgis states enigmatically 
that when Blake ‘“‘ was least sure of himself he wrote difficult poems—when he was 
most sure of himself he drew lucid pictures.’ An acute saying—yet the poems are 
largely difficult owing to their crushing weight of symbolism, which apparently also 
burdens the drawings ! 

It would be misleading to give the impression that Figgis was concerned only 
with Blake’s semi-philosophical speculations. He shows an equal zest in tracing the 
changes and developments of Blake’s technique, and he is a sympathetic interpreter 
of the struggles and heroisms of Blake’s life. He gives a good account of Blake’s 
colour printing from the millboard and explains why this particular process was finally 
discarded, and he lays more than the usual emphasis on the modification, late in his 
life, of Blake’s dogmatic attitude regarding the superiority of the “ wiry bounding 
line” and the adoption under the influence of Marcantonio of more luminous 
methods of shading. 

Although many of the incidents of Blake’s career, such as the disastrous first and 
last exhibition after which Blake virtually disappeared for nine years, the stay at 
Felpham and the incompatibility with the good-intentioned Hayley are well indi- 
cated ; the present greatness of Blake tends too frequently to be thrown back into the 
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past and the distinction is perhaps not drawn clearly enough between Blake as he 
appeared to his contemporaries and Blake as he is known to us. Until this is appreci- 
ated with its full realistic force we shall fail to appraise Hayley properly or to realise 
on the other hand the debt that is owed to Blake’s two great patrons, the business man 
Butts, who for eleven years was a steady buyer of Blake’s work, and the artist Linnell 
who cannot have been possessed of any considerable means and yet financed Blake 
while he produced his Dante and Job engravings. 

It was mainly through Linnell that Blake came to know the two young artists, Samuel 
Palmer and Edward Calvert. For a time they were strongly influenced by Blake’s 
work, particularly by his woodcuts illustrating Virgil's Eclogues, and their friendship 
and admiration must have meant a great deal to Blake in his old age. Mr. Short, 
who has written a concise and very readable outline of Blake’s life and art with some 
reference also to his prophetic books (it is a pity that he is able to associate together 
Watts and Blake) points out that, although in a sense disciples of Blake, Calvert and 
Palmer were in many respects his opposites ; Calvert’s mood being serene and 
arcadian, Palmer’s pastoral and romantic. Mr. Short expresses the opinion that, of 
the two, Calvert had the best natural gifts. If this is true at all, it applies only to 
Calvert’s few engravings. Possibly, with their gentle, lyrical beauty, these engravings 
are more polished and complete than any work by Palmer. They were the product of 
the sudden glow of inspiration kindled by Blake’s woodcuts: afterwards Calvert 
seems to have concentrated on oil paintings and to have lapsed into an insipid 
Hellenism. It is to be regretted that so much space in Mr. Binyon’s eloquent book 
on the followers of Blake should be devoted to reproductions of this later work of 
Calvert. Palmer was a more solid and exuberant artist than Calvert, and his inspira- 
tion seems to have been of a more enduring character. His etchings are already fairly 
well known and their value is appreciating ; but his watercolours have been. rather 
overlooked. The fascinating reproductions of watercolours and sepia drawings in 
Mr. Binyon’s book definitely vindicate for Palmer a place among the English water- 
colourists, and they should stimulate considerable interest in this side of his art. 
Like Calvert, Palmer was inspired by Blake with a kind of glamour, or as Mr. Binyon 
puts it, with a “‘ sense of glory.”” This did not lead to imitation of Blake : Palmer was 
not that kind of “ follower”: it simply lent a fervour and intensity to Palmer’s 
pastoral and romantic vision. Before the pre-Raphaelites Palmer was moved by the 
same impulse, which was no doubt partly a reaction from the growing power of 
industrialism. It glorified the simple, pastoral life of the country : but he was more 
direct and less sophisticated than the pre-Raphaelites, although he had the same fault 
of trying to tell a story in his pictures. : 

Certainly if one judges from the reproductions, one must agree with Mr. Binyon ; 
but the sharp lines of the etchings have not come out in the reproductions as well as 
the massed tones of the sepia washes : indeed, the latter are almost more effective in 
_ the reproductions than in the reality, where they have a slight crudity and over-em- 
_ phasis. On the whole the broader view may be that while the earlier work has the 
__ charm of spontaneous passion, the later work is maturer and more subtle and that both 
are tainted with a certain sentimental symbolism. There is enough of real emotion 
_ in them to give them a permanent and, I think, a growing interest : but there is also 

emotionalism, that is to say the inclusion of a fact, for instance a herd being driven 
~ back to the village in the evening, which is intended to carry with it by association 

_a kind of nostalgia that is not actually expressed. It is this which partly spoils the 
_ etchings rather than, as Mr. Binyon suggests, the loading of detail upon detail. 
HOWARD HANNAY 
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ARCHITECTURE 


SOUTHAMPTON AS A GATEWAY TO ENGLAND 


N Englishman may well wonder what is the impression of our country 
which an American gets from the town of Southampton. His first close 
view of land, the green sloping hills of the Isle of Wight, kept so well as 
to give the appearance of a garden, is something of which we may be 

proud. Cultivation so mature and mellow can exist only as the result of many cen- 
turies of human labour. This scene must cause the American tenant of a passing liner 
to feel, perhaps for the first time, that a lack of finish almost amounting to harshness 
is a characteristic of his land. On the Isle of Wight there are no blatant advertisements, 
and little evidence that the Englishman vies with his visitors in the relentless search 
for money. Very few jerry-built houses, just good enough to serve as dwellings, dot 
the coast line. Indeed little evidence of a concentrated desire to make money as 
opposed to making a living is to be seen until the oil drums, like small gasometers, 
appear on the New Forest shore of Southampton Water. And there is nothing 
aggressively unpleasant until with huge ill-shaped letters the Dazly Mail tells 
the traveller from New York that it has learned from his people to seek attention in 
this hideous way. The home-coming Englishman, sensitive for his country’s fame 
and for human dignity, when he sees this, passes to the other side of the ship or goes 
within. 

At last the great ship, towed by five stout tugs, reaches its berth, and is moored 
beside the quay of the ocean dock. We should think it remarkable that Americans 
seldom stop at Southampton on their way to London, did we not know that the 
dockyards—a confusion of iron sheds, many-acred pools, the iron tracks of railways 
and carriage roads packed with taxi-cabs—belie the beauty of the ancient walled town 
that lies behind them. In these days it is seldom that an attempt is made to give docks 
a monumental treatment like that given to the sea-going ships which use them, or to the 
cathedrals which rise on the distant land behind them. If they provide safe moorings 
and a speedy means to unload the ships that come there, the docks are thought good 
enough. Even under these conditions, however accidental, however crude a dockyard 
may be, there is always something to interest and excite the idle visitor in this hybrid 
of land and sea, where many journeys end, or hopefully begin. It is but a chance, for 
which no Englishman can claim the credit, that the Southampton Docks do in actual 
fact present a rather higher finish and a greater sense of permanence than does the 
ramshackle river front of New York. But, I would ask, why should not these works 
display in material form the conscious pride of human labour ? Why does mankind 
agree to be content when docks are in building to surrender to the creed of “‘ good 
enough ’’? From the water-line to the surface of the quays these works satisfy the 
mind. Their real immobility and apparent strength clearly fit the quays to be stalls 
where free ships may be safely held. But above the level floor rise sheds, walled with 
corrugated iron and roofed with a material little stouter than blackened paper. A 
railway terminus, because of a tradition which grew in the early days of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, is always built in a manner that shows it is held to be worthy of 
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monumental treatment, feeble though the result sometimes is. There is no reason why 
dockyard buildings should not deserve at least an equal respect. The Southern 
Railway, representing in this case the English people, welcomes Americans with an 
ill-finished shed, such as the meanest farmer of the prairies might set as a temporary 
shelter for his newly-carried corn. It appears that the engineers who designed the 
docks are satisfied with a successful invasion of the sea, and when they have raised 
firm land from its bed care no further for the dignity of their work. It would seem that 
the directors of the Railway, whose docks these are, hold that this Gate of England is 
of less importance than that other one through which they proudly try to entice 
Londoners to journey into the southern counties. Thus at the voyage’s end do these 
docks appear ; let us consider how they will strike the man who comes there from in- 
shore. 

Southampton is a city of great age. It was a walled town before Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion planned and built his new naval base at Portsmouth. Its walls, built for defence, 
were not mere new fortifications efficient for warlike purposes alone. They were so 
well finished that to-day they still show mankind that the master-builder and the 
military engineer knew that the town they made strong, was a city whose grace and 
wealth should be recognised by friends as well as respected by enemies. A man leaving 
Southampton for a foreign land may pass down the main street beneath the Norman 
Gate Tower, his mind delighted in this and the additions made to it some three hun- 
dred years later. The street, which leads a narrow course beneath The Bargate, 
widens above and below this archway, and is lined with houses showing the activity 
of succeeding generations of citizens. At the seaward end of it are the two fine 
towers which were built in the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries as an extra protection 
from attack from the water. Beyond again, spread out on the town side of Marland 
Green, is Queen’s Terrace,a row of pleasant pale-coloured brick houses, each with an 
overhanging curved bay window, of the kind that became fashionable in the days 
when the Prince Regent played the King. 

On the far side of this green, rising from a roadway which is broken by neglected 
railway lines, are the buildings which serve as offices for the shipping companies. 
I remember only one of these which houses with dignity the clerks who help the 
traveller on his way—the offices of the Union-Castle Line. Even this low and severe 
brick building, roofed with low-pitched slate roof having heavily bracketted eaves, 
has suffered from an additional ground storey of Portland stone. Typical of the others, 
and very different from the offices of the Union-Castle Line, are the Railway Hotel 
and the New Dock Post Office. Though of different age, these two buildings make show 
with greater height and a display of ornamentation which, while it fails to impress 
the spectator, adds no grandeur to the entrances to the dockyard. There is little here 
that is not depressing. Two older warehouses stand on the ‘Town Quay and alone 
show the nobility of trade in sea-borne merchandise. ‘The smart new office of the 
Harbour Master is hardly more satisfying than the rest of the buildings that edge the 
dockyards. It is designed with greater refinement, but here again a multitude of 
forms and varied material, instead of giving the building scale, make it look like a 
doll’s house beside the ships and quays beyond. : 

Lately the newspapers have told of docks yet greater to be built at Southampton. 

It is a just hope that the man in charge of this vast undertaking will have imagination 
and knowledge equal to the occasion. It is an opportunity to make a dockyard where, 
from water-line to the top of the tallest crane, from quay to quay, every part shall 
speak finely of sea and land and of the coming and going of people and of 
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PUBLICATIONS 


THE WREN SOCIETY. Volume II. 

SOME LESSER KNOWN ARCHITECTURE OF LONDON. By JAMEs 
Burrorp and J. D. M. Harvey. Benn. 15s. 

THE INVENTORY OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS : WEST LONDON. 
The Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments. H.M. Stationery Office. 21s. 


£4 Disee second (1925) publication of the Wren Society is edited by Mr. Arthur T. 
Bolton and Mr. H. D. Hendry. It contains a catalogue of drawings and prints, 
from one of two volumes of Wren drawings at the St. Paul’s Cathedral Library and 
thirty-two plates, in which are reproduced forty-nine of the one hundred and eighty 
items found in the two volumes there. Next year’s publication will contain fifty-nine 
of the remaining drawings. 

Perhaps this year, the most interesting of the reproduced plates is “ Ye Plan of ye 
Leg of ye Dome.” This shows a quarter of the peristyle of the Dome, set upon the 
piers and bastions, together with the counterforts. The fact that Wren calls the 
Bastion and two of the great Piers together, “ ye Leg,” throws some light on the 
present controversy as to method being, or to be, adopted in the strengthening of this 
part of the cathedral. 

The format of Some Lesser Known Architecture of London is the same as that of the 
series of ‘‘ Masters of Architecture.”’ The book contains seventy excellent plates, 
among which are pictures of beautiful houses, wrought iron gates, gatepiers, grave- 
stones and well-paned shop-windows. It is a book pleasant to possess, easy to handle 
and not crowded with information. Quite different is the great and rather formidable 
volume, The Inventory of Ancient Monuments : West London. 'This is one of that im- 
portant series which is so slowly growing to completeness. It is needless to recommend 
it to those who are seriously interested in the archzology and ancient architecture of 
England, for to them each additional number of this set fulfils a confident expectation. 
But I must tell those others, whose enjoyment of these matters is more slight, 
how full a value is to be had for the purchase-money, and how indispensable 
is each one of this series for purposes of reference. No London householder 
with any pretension to an interest in the history of his city should be without the 
present volume. Information about all the buildings or monuments of Western 
London which came into being before 1714 will be found in these pages. Those who 
have never yet seen any one of these books will get some idea of their importance when 
they learn that this number, which is typical of any one of the series, contains some four 
hundred illustrations and has one hundred and ninety four two-column pages of text. 
London is divided into four parts for the purposes of this inventory. Westminster 
Abbey has already been fully described in one book. The volume under review is the 
second. The remaining two books will be (a) about the City itself, and (b) about all those 
parts which lie east thereof. There is one flaw in the newly issued volume which is 
common to those that preceded it, namely, it is not clearly stated whether the date of 
each monument described is known from direct evidence, or is assigned by the 
experienced archzeologists who compile the books. Some clear distinction should be 
made in this matter. The Royal Commission has already issued inventories of the 
monuments of three counties of England in nine volumes. It is to be hoped that 
attention will be given to East Kent as soon as possible, for the developing coalfields 
there may endanger ancient buildings in that district. 


A. R.. POWYS 
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PRINCE ABSALOM. By Joun Freeman. Macmillan. 5S. 

HUMORESQUE. By Humpert Wo.re. Benn. 6s. 

THE MIRACLE OF LOVE. By Arruur CLurron-Brocx. Benn. 425. 
VARIOUS VERSES. By AnTHony C. Deanz. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

MORE FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. Translated by Epwarp Marsu. 


Heinemann. 6s. 


Ae most men trickle out their verses, drop by drop, Mr. Freeman pours. He 
has made a dignified and sustained poem of Prince Absalom, and this, as it fills 
over forty pages, is praise on a level with the achievement. The poem calls (to me, at 
any rate) for recitation ; when this is given it, it gains immensely, and as it is set, 
with chorus and Messengers, as a dramatic dialogue, this is a true sign of success. 
I am not entirely sure about some of the characteristics of this poet—omissions not 
always justified, and inversions not needed, all of which result in not so much a 
compactness as an enforcement. But these are more differences of opinion than 
defects of taste, and one of Mr. Freeman’s habits, that of antithesis, is very effective, 
particularly (although, out of its place, the force is lost) in the line 
Cured bitter war with bitter cureless peace. 


The story is well planned and effected, its drama is well brought out, always in fine, 
usually in fitting, language; perhaps more might have been made of the lament, but 
again perhaps that is because, to me, grief seems so necessary that its repression is a 
violence—real grief, that is, not what Mr. Wolfe calls “‘ the unsubstantial fictions of the 
heart.” For I really believe Mr. Wolfe’s grief is a fiction, and if he did not want me to, 
he should not dress up as Pierrot. He is to be congratulated on having troubled to 
make the fifty or so poems of Humoresque into a book. I can never see why poets 
should imagine that any order, any jumble of poems, so long as it is chronological 
or the titles look nice in the index, will do. Poems may result from the same 
reaction after a wide space of years, with seemingly contradictory reactions doing 
the same in between; all these have to be correlated into some sort of whole. 
Mr. Wolfe has done this, but by a most unfortunate device. Who cares, or can be 
expected to care, a dried fig for Pierrot? Does not all this business of Moon 
and Pantaloon preclude any hope of sincerity ? And heavens, what a title! The 


book as a whole is disappointing, and if I linger over its faults it is because it 


annoys me to see those wise ones who first dethroned Brooke, now lauding his insuffi- 
cient disciple. It would be kinder to pass them over, but Mr. Wolfe ought to want 
something more than kindness. There are beautiful things in Humoresque, but nothing 
to touch the earlier, and Mr. Wolfe seems to be at pains to conventionalise his lyrical 
gift; Boy in the Dusk and Harlequinade (O dear!) alone retain the pleasant, 


unexpected lilt, like the swaying of a laden lilac bough, that gave so much freshness 


to last spring. Of course a poet must change ; he should not stand still, should reach 
out and try—but Mr. Wolfe does not seem to reach out, he zs standing still, and is 


too content with writing : 


I hear the silence, that might heal and bless, 
Rent by my own exceeding bitter cry. 


a not that the old trick, the self-pity ? Can you not picture the poet crying in the 


- silence, listening, as at St. Paul’s, pondering and saying “ now for an exceeding bitter 
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one”? Mr. Wolfe is growing vague, too, and too lavish with the drooping phrase. He 
really ought to have grown out of “ all the careful habit of the heart ” and “ all their 
shining youth.” Who believes in this last ? Only a few people seeking to excuse the 
tarnish of their middle-age by pretending youth once shone. If I have been hard on 
Mr. Wolfe, it is because I am disappointed. Others, who expected less, may find in this 
book more than I; for there are poems no other contemporary could have written : 

For thus creation at a stroke 

the dark in flaming fragments broke, 

and here a tulip, there a sun 

asserted light’s dominion. 
That rings true, but for the most part one agrees with Mr. Wolfe when he says 
“ Sometimes I think I have cut you out of cardboard,” though, one concedes, with 
a very clever pair of scissors. If only he would abandon Pierrot and Pirandello ! At 
present I feel that he has met a lot of interesting people and is trying to be like all of 
them at once. 

It is difficult to say anything of a posthumous book ; no good can be done by criti- 
cism and some harm. It is harder when the book is, as in this case, in an unusual 
style for the author. The Miracle of Love shows the late Clutton-Brock as an accom- 
plished poet, with a stream of language perhaps more fluent than strong. Had he 
worked more at his verse, he might have evolved a more original, less reminiscent, 
vocabulary ; in this book, the sonnets are the best, though they hardly merit the 
comparison given them of being the best since Wordsworth. This is the first of the 
Julian editions : the binding compares unfavourably with the price, and neither is as 
attractive as the Nonesuch produce, though the printing is excellent. Canon Deane so 
obviously has no illusions about his Various Verses that any pointing out of their 
flaws would be regarded by him as plagiarism. They are deft and pleasant, with 
all the rhythmic variety one expects from a writer for Punch, and the most pleasant 
of all are the parodies, especially that on Sir Henry Newbolt. 

Most translations are more a penalty than a compensation for not knowing the 
language. But these of Mr. Marsh are a delight. He seems to have caught the very 
spirit of the fables, and the forty-eight in this second book are all witty, graceful and 
pointed. This is how he renders 

Le moindre vent qui d’aventure 
Fait rider la face de l’eau 
Vous oblige a baisser la téte ; 
in the fable of the Oak and the Reed ; 
The lightest wind that on his random way 
Wrinkles the surface of the stream 
Can force your head to bow and sway ; 


The last two lines of this fable must also be quoted. The wind tore from the earth 
Him who had neighboured heaven with his head 
And set his feet among the shadowy dead. 
La Fontaine’s not very elegant original is 
Celui de qui la téte au ciel était voisine, 
Et dont les pieds touchaient 4 l’empire des morts. 
Mr. Marsh has well preserved the sting or moral, call it what you will. Indeed, if 
there is any criticism to make, it is that there is a slightly cynical air one had not 
always detected in the French. But this is a palatable shortcoming and La Fontaine, 
no less than we ourselves, has been well served by his translator. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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THUNDER ON THE LEFT. By CuristopHer Mortey. Heinemann. 78. 6d. 
THE VENETIAN GLASS NEPHEW. By Eutnor Wviiz. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
ODTAA. By JoHn Maszrietp. Heinemann. ¥s. 6d. 

“ GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES.” By Anita Loos. Brentano. 7s. 6d. 
THE LAND OF MIST. By Sir A. Conan Doytz. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


4 Bae seems to be a strong flavour of what is called fantasy in some of the novels 
_which I have before me this month. Indeed only one of them has anything of the 
realistic about it. The rest range far away from the life which we ordinarily live in 
London and New York. 

Mr. Christopher Morley imagines a child blowing out the candle on a birthday cake 
and wishing to be able to see what he and his friends will be like as grown-ups. He 


_sees and, returning in the last chapter to the child’s world, he cries hopelessly, ‘‘ Ben, 


don’t you grow up. It isn’t fun. Ben, I—I advise you not to grow up.” This, of course, 
is all nonsense. It is Mr. Morley’s pretext for a very gentle and tender satire on 
humanity in general. He will not argue that the child’s life is preferable to that of the 
adult, that it is happier or even more interesting. That he may be thought so to argue 
is the main weakness of an otherwise delightful book. But, it is made abundantly 
clear, children don’t have the best of times. Mr. Morley’s last sentence gives us our 
last glimpse of Martin : “‘ His father was asking him if a boy ten years old didn’t 
know better than to insult his parents like that.” 

Martin’s father had not understood what was really in his heart, and the real 
tragedy of childhood is that parents never do, simply because the child is not articu- 
late enough to explain itself. We talk of “ growing pains.”’ The worst of them are 
those the child suffers when it begins to be conscious of itself as an individual and still 
does not know how to make its individual point of view clear to its elders. This, and 


_ this alone, is responsible for that period when it is called sometimes “‘ difficult ” and 


sometimes ‘“‘ deceitful.” 

On this Mr. Morley touches and then he glides away. His purpose is to show the 
adult world as it might be seen, and as it might be affected, by the direct glance of a 
child. He succeeds, in that he has written a book of great and original charm. He 
fails, in that, having touched the fringe of a mystery, he has avoided going any 
further. The relations between children and adults necessarily take a large place in the 
thoughts of most normal human beings, but if, on this point, he is suggestive, he is far 
from conclusive. The logical deduction from his story would be that it would be a 
good thing if children could never grow up, a proposition to which no child, save the 
suppositious Martin, would ever agree. Mr. Morley, to judge from his first and his 
last chapters, knows too much about children to think otherwise. The intervening 
chapters, about adults, show that he knows too much about them to think that he has 


_ done more than very agreeably to palter with a problem. 


Fortunately Miss Elinor Wylie guards herself against any criticisms derived from 


_ life as it is actually lived. The Cardinal Peter Bon, very old, very seraphic, envies 


those of his colleagues who have good-looking nephews and is grateful when the 
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Chevalier de Chastelneuf makes him one out of “ a few handfuls of harmless Murano 
sand and a pipkin of Holy water.” This is a toy tragedy. Virginio, made of vivified 
glass, marries Rosalba, who is flesh and blood. There is no obstacle to their love, but 
they cannot play together, since, if they do, Virginio may break. So Rosalba has to be 
turned into a porcelain, an ordeal to which she heroically submits. Here is an allegory 
which you may interpret for yourself and which arouses no spirit of argument, as 
does Mr. Morley’s. The story is written in a decorative and agreeable manner. _ 

Mr. Masefield’s new novel must be classified as a fantasy, if only because it 1s a 
fantastic thought that an author of reputation should have published it. His hero, 
oddly called Hi, forcibly emigrated to a Central American republic, because he prefers 
engineering to more genteel callings (and in his opening chapters Mr. Masefield fails 
to persuade us that Hi’s father could possibly have taken this view), gets himself mixed 
up with an abortive revolution because he is impressed by an important but very 
vaguely described young lady named Carlotta. He spends most of the book in going to 
look for help for Carlotta in the wrong direction. He falls into swamps, is thrown into 
prison, and meets with a murderer. The theme of the book is his heroic failure to do 
anything useful. And then Mr. Masefield, apparently fatigued by Hi’s misadventures, 
winds up all abruptly and gives us an appendix of short notes in prose and verse showing 
what happened to all the principal characters in the story. As if anyone could care ! 
His vividness of detail, his brilliance of narration in detached scenes, only increase 
one’s distaste for the carelessness with which he has put the whole together. 

And now for a breath of realism—or perhaps it is the only real fairy-tale of them all. 
I do not know—I know only that Lorelei’s simple tale of her adventures has captivated 
me from the verisimilitudinous beginning to the end which would be incredible if 
only, before the end, one’s powers of belief has not been enlarged. Lorelei—it is the 
only name we have for her—had a varied career : 


Mr. Jennings helped me quite a lot and I stayed in his office about a year when I 
found out that he was not the kind of gentleman that a young girl is safe with. I mean 
one evening when I went to pay a call on him at his apartment, I found a girl there who 
really was famous all over Little Rock for not being nice. So when I found out that 
girls like that paid calls on Mr. Jennings I had quite a bad case of histerics and my 
mind was really a blank and when I came out of it, it seems that I had a revolver in my 
hand and it seems that the revolver had shot Mr. Jennings. 


After a time when, as the narrator chastely puts it, ““ Mr. Jennings became shot,” 
she took to the cinema, whence she was removed by Mr. Eisman, who was “ in the 
wholesale button profession in Chicago ”’ and who was interested in educating her. 
The book tells how, financed by Mr. Eisman, she made a tour of Europe accompanied 
by her friend Dorothy, married Mr. Henry Spoffard and returned to the cinema. 


There were difficulties in the way of this triumph but she knew how to guard against 
them : 


So Mr. Spoffard told us about his mother and I was really very very intreeged 
because if Mr. Spoffard and I become friendly he is the kind of a gentleman that always 
wants a girl to meet his mother. I mean if a girl gets to know what kind of a mother a 
gentleman’s mother is like, she really knows more what kind of a conversation to use 
on a gentleman’s mother when she meets her. Because a girl like I is really always on 
the verge of meeting gentlemen’s mothers. But such an unrefined girl as Dorothy is 
really not the kind of a girl that ever meets gentlemen’s mothers. 


There is no space here to give an abstract of what happened to Lorelei or-—what would 
be more to the purpose—to print an anthology of her reflections on her experiences. 
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One or two more extracts must suffice. She wins a prize at a fancy dress ball on 
board ship : 


I mean I really hope I do not get any more large size imitations of a dog as I have 
three now and I do not see why the Captain does not ask Mr. Cartier to have a jewelry 
store on the ship as it is really not much fun to go shopping on a ship with gentlemen, 
and buy nothing but imitations of dogs. 


After her engagement to Mr. Henry Spoffard, she decides to make her début and gives 
a party to celebrate the occasion, and there ensues this entry in her diary : 

Well, it has been three days since my debut party started but I finally got tired and 
left the party last night and went to bed because I always seem to lose all of my interest 
in a party after a few days, but Dorothy never loses her interest in a party and when I 
woke up this morning Dorothy was just saying goodbye to some of the guests. I mean 
Dorothy seems to have quite a lot of vitality, because the last guests of the party were 
guests we picked up when the party went to take a swim at Long Beach the day before 
yesterday, and they were practically fresh, but Dorothy had gone clear through the party 
from beginning to end without even stopping to go to a Turkish Bath as most of the 
gentlemen had to do. 


I have heard it suggested that there are passages in this golden book which may offend 
English susceptibilities. But I think that, a few pages once read, the smallest still 
living sense of humour will subdue the acutest susceptibilities. 

I do not know if with the last book on my list we return from realism to romance, 
or from romance to realism. There can be no conceivable doubt as to the sincerity of 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s conviction of the truth of Spiritualism and on more than 
one page he makes his conviction vivid and persuasive. He is probably doing good 
propaganda work for his side, since, as I understand him, his side wants no more than 
unbiassed but sympathetic consideration. But on more than one page also he gives 
occasion for doubt, being an incurably inaccurate writer. Here is a very small point. 
There is a character in the story who is variously described as Lord John Roxton, 
Lord Roxton, and the third son of the Duke of Pomfret. Evidently Sir Arthur has 
made a mistake and it is one which is the less excusable because it occurs in one of the 
Sherlock Holmes stories and has often been remarked on. If a man can commit such an 
error on an easily ascertainable point of custom, how far can we follow him in what he 
calls the Land of Mist? He is moderate in argument and presents his mediums as 
credible persons. He persuades the reader that at any rate he has not been deceived 
by any glamour in his cult. But one cannot help feeling that a writer who can go so 
far astray with the usages of the tangible world might make serious mistakes with 


those of the intangible. 
EDWARD SHANKS 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM—I 


MODERN POETRY. By H. P. Cot.ins. Cape. 6s. 


BRITISH DRAMA: AN HISTORICAL SURVEY FROM THE BEGINNINGS 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. By Attarpyce Nicott. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


FIVE HUNDRED YEARS OF CHAUCER CRITICISM AND ALLUSION, 
1357-1900. By Caro.ine F. E. Spurceon, Hildred Carlile Professor of English 
Literature in the University of London. In three volumes. Cambridge 
University Press. 5os. 


LIBRES Y AUTORES MODERNOS. By Cesar Baryja, Lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of California. G.E. Steckert & Co., New York. (Printed in Spain.) 


THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND IN THE LITERATURES OF THE SPANISH 
PENINSULA. By Wituiam S. ENTWISTLE. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH LITERATURE. By Gegorce T. 
NortHup. The University of Chicago Press. 3 dollars. 


R. COLLINS has dedicated his book to his uncle, “a rather good scholar 

who never opens a book of modern poetry and when he finds it quoted skips 
it.” Though he does not imitate his uncle, Mr. Collins’s attitude to modern English 
Poetry is not very different. The present, he thinks, is an age of minor poetry, when 
no poet so much as pretends to be great. The exceptions within the last half-century 
have been only “ Mr. Thomas Hardy, Francis Thompson, Mr. Charles Doughty, 
Wilfred Owen, and perhaps some would add Michael Field.” All these poets stand 
outside the main tradition, and that this tradition is weak and ineffectual is the chief 
contention of Mr. Collins. The tradition of English Poetry is Romantic. While a 
classic transmits a discipline which permits every new poetic generation to take up 
its work where the preceding generation left it, a romantic tradition only hands over 
from poet to poet a stock of poetical matter, which inevitably degenerates into a set 
of clichés : 

The continuous study of romantic literature begets a derivative acceptance of ideas 
which were valuable only when conceived in a particular personality. A romantic 
perception of life is an individual thing, its values, when assimilated by a second 
personality . . . cease to be vital... . 


Very wise words these. They go to the heart of the problem of the English poetic 
tradition. Mr. Collins is not a fanatic of classicism ; on the contrary, for my personal 
taste at least, he is rather too much of a romanticist, and his judgment on French 
literature as a whole (“in those branches of literature where the imagination counts 
France is a bad third to England and Italy ’’) appears to me as little short of absurd. 
But Mr. Collins sees the educating virtues of Classicism, and advocates a Classicist 
revival as the best medicine for the present anemic state of English poetry. Perhaps 
the most useful and interesting part of his book is the pages where he confronts 
passages by classic and by modern romantic poets on similar subjects : Pope’s To the 
Memory of an Unfortunate Lady with the present Poet Laureate’s Elegy on a Lady 
whom Grief for the Death of her Beloved killed ; and Marvell’s stanzas on Charles I 
from the Horatian Ode with Lionel Johnson’s poem on that king’s statue at Charing 
Cross. The comparison brings to light the vagueness, and as it were evitability of the 
modern romanticist’s manner of expression as opposed to the convincing clarity of 
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the classicist’s. The comparison it will be objected is not fair, the poets compared 
not being comparable in size—but Mr. Collins’s object is not to put Romanticism to 
shame, but only to demonstrate the ineffectiveness of the romantic tradition as a 
school of poetical excellence. In another part of the book he compares a passage of 
Mr. Yeats’s Countess Cathleen (Bend down your faces, Oona and Aleel) with the 

Give yourself no unnecessary pain, 


My dear lord Cardinal, 


passage of The Cenci ; and here again the unquestionable loveliness of Mr. Yeats’s 
. passage quite obviously lacks the inevitability and comprehensiveness of Shelley’s. 
But apart from this incomplete adequacy of expression, modern English poets are in 
Arnoldian phrase deficient in “ high seriousness,” which alone makes major poetry. 
As a possible indication of the way in which a stricter and more classical discipline 
may give new forces to English poetry Mr. Collins discusses at length the methods 
and the position of H. D. Though he comments on her work at great length, he does 
not exaggerate her merits, and still recognises her as a minor poet. The chapters on 
H. D. are very interesting and suggestive. I am particularly grateful to Mr. Collins 
for his quotations from H.D.’s versions of the Choruses of Euripides’ Iphigenia, 
which I had not seen before. 

Though I think Mr. Collins’s book is worthy of praise, there are things in it that 
deserve censure. The meaning of the terms “Classic” and “ Romantic” is not 
always made sufficiently clear, they are dangerously attractive terms and should not 
be made to cover more than they can. Mr. Collins’s manner of writing is heavy, and 
occasionally obscure : it conveys the disagreeable impression of reading a commen- 
tary on something you are supposed to know and do not. It is also irritating in so 
elegantly printed a book to find numerous misprints in the quotations from the best 


known poems (e.g., instead of ‘‘ You violets that first appear ’’—‘‘ You are violets 
. ..’, instead of “‘ And close confined to their own palace, sleep ”—‘‘ to their own 
place ’’). 


Professor Nicoll has written what is, no doubt, a very useful and convenient handy 
reference book. ‘“‘ The keynote to Professor Nicoll’s work,” says the publisher’s 
notice on the wrapper, “is unity.”’ But after reading the book I fail to see in what 
the unity of the British Drama consists. Unity in this context may mean one of two 
things : either that all the most significant British plays have certain features in 
common that are not to be found in the plays of foreign countries ; or that the develop- 
ment of British dramatic art has beensentirely conditioned by one initial impulse, 
and remained virtually unaffected by any external influence. In the former sense such 
a unity may exist, but Professor Nicoll has failed to show what these features are. In 
the latter sense I do not believe that it can be affirmed that the English drama would 
have been the same as it is if Terence, Seneca, Moliére, or Ibsen had never lived. 
However the absence of any really unifying idea does not damn a book of history, 
provided it gives facts, and in this respect Professor Nicoll has done what was expected 

of him. The parts dealing with the special periods in which he has done original 
spade work are of course the most valuable. But the chapters on the present revival 
of the English literary drama (which is not the same as the revival of the theatre) 
are less satisfactory, for here where there are as yet no settled standards, his insufficiency 
as a critic becomes more apparent. On the whole he is rather indiscriminately 
laudatory of contemporary English playwrights. Much space is given there to Con- 
‘tinental drama. Considering the absence of anything of the kind in the earlier chapters 
these pages seem superfluous, all the moreso as they are not particularly well informed. 
Why, e.g., does Hebbel, who was in a sense the master of Ibsen, come after Ibsen ? 
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Why should Przybyszewski, though “ as yet untranslated,” be mentioned at all, and 
not, say, Wyspianski ? Why does not the enumeration of Chekhov’s plays include 
The Three Sisters and The Cherry Orchard? Why is the play of the absolutely insig- 
nificant Russian dramatist, Evreinov, quoted at greater length than any English author 
mentioned in the book ? And why is it said that the same Evreinov is “ the most 
noteworthy ” of a “‘ whole school of dramatists,” when no such school exists or ever 
existed ? There are strange lapses in other parts of the book. Greek plays were not 
acted in “ amphitheatres.” Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons is not a play, but a novel, 
available in a good English translation. There are many phrases in the book I fail 
to understand. What, for instance, does this sentence allude to: ‘‘ For the Middle 
Ages tragedy was a thing of princes, and princes only ; for Marlowe it was a thing of 
individual heroes ?”’ Were tragedies written in the Middle Ages? And if by any 
extension of meanings some medieval plays may be styled tragedies the extension 
would have to include The Miracle of Theophile, and Theophile was no more of a prince 
than Marlowe’s Jew. Or is ‘‘ Middle Ages” merely a misprint for ‘“ Greece” ? 
Everywhere except in the statement of individual fact Professor Nicoll’s language is 
similarly vague. 

But of course these are ‘‘ minor blemishes ” in a work that gives such a mine of 
reliable information on the dates of several hundreds (possibly thousands) of English 
plays, and on the exact spelling of the title pages of their first editions. 

Miss Spurgeon’s book, which was originally printed for private circulation to 
members of the Chaucer Society, is a valuable contribution not only to the study of 
Chaucer, but to the history of literary criticism. It is an anthology of, I think, a 
quite novel type, and gives ample matter for meditation on this, latterly so greatly 
overgrown, branch of literature. The general impression is, perhaps (and Miss 
Spurgeon is herself of the opinion), that considerable progress has been made in the 
last century. But after all was the progress as real as it seems and was not W. P. Ker 
almost right when he hinted that we have gone no further than Dryden ? The book, 
anyhow, is delightful and often quite amusing reading. Miss Spurgeon in her 
introduction is rather hard on those of the earlier critics who did not give Chaucer 
his due. She even advances the dangerous opinion that Mathew Arnold was the last 
remnant of the “ uncritical” age when he denied Chaucer the “ high seriousness ”’ 
of Dante. Was De Quincey so very much more “ critical ’? when he thought Chaucer 
“‘ worth five hundred of Homer ”’ ? Or Blake when he said “‘ nor can a child be born 
who is not one of these characters of Chaucer ” ? Or Ruskin when he singled out 
Chaucer together with Moses, David, Hesiod, Virgil, Dante and St. John as “ one 
of the men who have taught the purest theological truth ” ? Personally I liked this 
last quotation better than any other in the book. 'To be sure the nineteenth was, at 
times, an imaginative rather than a critical century ! 

+ Istrongly recommend Don César Barja’s book to those who can read Spanish and 
are interested in its literature. It is lively, readable, refreshingly unorthodox and 
iconoclastic. Senor Barja is rather severe on his nation’s literature, especially on the 
two centuries (eighteenth and nineteenth) that form the subject of this book. An 
original feature of it is the relative prominence given to the eighteenth century, which 
however, is not due to the author’s particular partiality for that period, but to the 
lower than usual opinion he has of the nineteenth. In the latter he is reverent only 
to Juan Valera and to Rosalia de Castro. I do not think Sefior Barja’s criticism is — 
always sound, but it is almost always stimulating. The book is calculated to freshen 
up the subject, which being academic, is in constant danger of getting stale. 


D. S. MIRSKY 
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NEWMAN AS A MAN OF LETTERS. By JosepH J. Rettty. The Mac- 
millan Co. tos. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. By Harotp Bruce. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
THE IMMORTAL DICKENS. By Gezorce Gissinc. Cecil Palmer. 6s. 


KEATS AND SHAKESPEARE. By J. Mippteton Murry. Oxford University 
Press. 14s. 


OUTFLYING PHILOSOPHY. By Roserr Sencourt. Simpkin Marshall. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE MIDDLE WEST. By Ratpu Lesiiz Rusk. 
Milford. 37s. 6d. 


ESSAYS BY DIVERS HANDS. Royal Society of Literature. Milford. 7s. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By Spencer VAN 
BOKKELEN NIcHOoLs. New York: Douglas C. McMurtrie. 


W.P. KER. The British Academy. Milford. 15. 6d. 


FROM HENRY V TO HAMLET. By H. Granvitie-Barker. Annual Shake- 
speare Lecture. Milford. 1s. 


GOOD book on Newman as a Man of Letters has long been wanted and, all 

in all, Mr. Reilly has done his work very well. Indeed his chief drawback, that 
1e is a thought too uncritical, a shade too zealous, is hardly more than a virtue 
tanding on its head. He is soaked in Newman ; he is lavish of apt quotation ; he is 
iographically well-informed. The average reader, indeed, who will never take the 
lassics save at second hand, can possess here an anthology which, once mastered, 
vill enable him to pass as an authority on Newman anywhere outside a theological 
eminary (if they still read Newman there). In the too brief space at my disposal, I 
an venture only one general qualification. Newman was a fine (but was he really a 
reat ?) writer. His matter always seems to me rarer than his manner, which tended 
o become rhetoric 11 even in the choice and famous passages that Mr. Reilly quotes. 
fe could conduct 'n argument to perfection ; the Idea of a University is a finished 
iece of analytical vistuosity. There are rare things too in the Sermons, but these 
eem to me never wholly fused with the rest. The substance is superior to the style, 
he thought to its language. Yet he should not be buried alive in the monument of 
is great works, and, to-day especially, Mr. Reilly’s book is as indispensable as it is 
relcome. He 
At ‘the opposite end of momentary favour stands William Blake, about whom too 
aany books are being, and will continue to be, written. He is destined to be the quarry 
hat Shakespeare’s Sonnets have been, that the Letters of Junius have been, to our 
athers, and, of course, for the same reason. He is in places very obscure, and 
bscurity attracts trivial critics as inevitably as simplicity does great ones. Mr. Bruce, 
one the less, is a favourable specimen of the class above, the intermediate class. 
le shows familiarity with the literature of his subject, but one does not find peculiar 
ituition in his book. The life, writings, and designs all have their place in it. A 
arned friend of mine has a bookcase for what he calls Books About, intermediate, 

) 
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that is, between pure criticism and pure originality (!). Of this mean Mr. Bruce is an 
agreeable example, who will be appreciated by his fellow-countrymen most of all. 

Another book really worth having is this, more than a reissue, of Gissing’s fine study 
of Dickens, here enriched by the nine Introductions that Gissing wrote later for the 
Rochester edition of Dickens. When we recall that Gissing was a pioneer of this 
criticism, that he pricked many foolish bubbles in his day, and that he praised, in a 
man almost his contemporary, the qualities that we now praise ourselves, enough 
has been said to prove that criticism is the richer for this posthumous book. Gissing 
was never a fashion, still less only a fashion. He wrote authentic criticism that should 
be much better known than it is. The infancy of American literature in the Middle 
West is the subject of Mr. Rusk’s apparently exhaustive volumes, but it is too local a 
topic to be pursued in England except by those to whom Fennimore Cooper is the 
acme of romance : there are schoolboys still who will not hear Shakespeare or Moliére 
named in the same breath with him. In sum, a pioneer study-of, shall we say, the 
budding Wessex of America. 

Mr. Middleton Murry, apparently late in life, has discovered that there is such a 
thing as religion. This has made raw egoism (become for him, as for so many, since 
he is a symptomatic case, a Slough of Despond), seem intolerable. He has wandered 
in it for years ; it clogs him at every step, but he confesses it honestly, and it is this 
honesty, and not his surviving personal mannerisms, that should detain us. Through 
the bristling stockade of his introductory personal pronouns we discern a human soul 
struggling to get free, and thus the most helpful criticism to give him is not to 
criticise. The religious clue at which he clutches leads him, as it led Ruskin, into 
queer corners, but it is a true clue all the same, as he will yet find when in due time 
he shall have mastered it. It enables him to say true things, revealing things, about 
Shakespeare and about Keats ; and, if he continues not to flag in pursuit of a difficult 
lucidity, he will lose himself in his quest at last, and forget that once he had the mis- 
fortune to boast an ego. By separating the introduction from the rest, discrimina- 
tion sifts the ore from the grit in his latest book, for real ore is there and, after all, 
Coleridge himself wrote the most irritating mixture of good and bad criticism in the 
language. Mr. Murry, as this new book advances, draws gradually away from abstract 
themes to particulars : the only safeguard for a thinker in his recent plight. Nomin- 
ally about ‘‘ the human soul since the Renaissance,” this book is very largely devoted 
to its two poets, which are, even as instances, a much more promising quarry. If 
it is still somewhat of an exercise in charity to read this author through, like all true 
exercises in charity it brings its reward, and critics, especially, need to remind them- 
selves that this virtue cannot be acquired without the opportunity of practising it. 
The idea that an understanding of Keats is the most convenient step to the under- 
standing of Shakespeare is interesting, like similar assertions, for that which its 
author can extract from it. Mr. Murry extracts many things, not the least a sympa- 
thetic study of Keats’s growth. The introduction rather puts one off, since it is difficult 
to agree or disagree with an author who, in respect be it spoken, has the Words- 
worthian quality of not seeming to know his own best from his worse. Mr. Murry 
is understood to have disciples ; they will revel in this book, and, unless the average 
heart is harder than one likes to fancy, the effort at honesty in its pages will have 
brought some imperfectly sympathetic readers into a more friendly relation with its’ 
author. Candour tells, but it is imperfectly achieved until, like Shakespeare, a writer 
appears to be entirely objective. On reading the book a second time, its virtues’ 
one clear. It is a very good short or inner life of Keats. The chapters on : 

oul-making,” with its doubts of modern psychology, and the interpretation of | 
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he second Hyperion, are the best. Mr. Murry may have arrived at his under- 
tanding of Keats through Shakespeare, but to bracket the two names so often 
ogether seems rather wilful. The introduction prejudiced some readers as it 
rejudiced me, but, on re-reading, the body of the book leaves one grateful. 

The late W. P. Ker now has his monument in Mr. Whibley’s two delightfully 
dited volumes, but their price is not within the reach of all, and Mr. R. W. 
shambers’ British Academy Lecture, biographical and critical, is therefore doubly 
vorth having. No sensible man misses what Mr. Granville-Barker has to say on the 
irama, and when Shakespeare is his theme all of us prick up our ears. The Academy 
yamphlets deserve a wider public than, perhaps, they reach, because, one supposes, 
t is difficult to make them known. Readers of these will become their advocates, 
ind remain on the watch for their successors. Mr. Granville-Barker also contributes 
o the Essays by Divers Hands, the distinguished contributors to which would make 
ny intelligent editor gray with envy. This sentence is sincere, and I hope will bring 
many readers to the book. The handsome American volume on Trollope, in a sense 
nspired by Mr. Michael Sadleir’s work in the same field, is written by a collector for 
ollectors. It has an intimate quality of style, so that, where one differs, one yet feels 
is when a friend raises some point of literary criticism in a private letter. This is in 
‘eeping with the personal care shown in the decorations, the coloured map of 
3arsetshire, the austere binding, and the fount of type. 


OSBERT BURDETT 
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THE LETTERS OF JANE AUSTEN. Selected, with an Introduction, by R. 
BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Lane. 6s. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Chosen and edited by Sir 
ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 


IN PRAISEOF LOVE. Extracts froma Nun’s Common-place Book. Heinemann. 
6s. 


THE MONEY-BOX. By Rosert Lynp (“Y.Y.”). Methuen. 6s. 


ANY of the letters written by Jane Austen were destroyed by her sister 
M Cassandra, who doubtless had her own good enough reasons for what might 
else appear to be an act of literary vandalism. The remainder have become the 
property of the world. It cannot be said that they throw any very new light upon the 
character of their writer. What views Jane may have had upon the deeper problems 
of life we shall never know, nor is it essential that we should. In her letters, as in her 
novels, she is content to be merely amusing. She conveys somehow the impression 
of one who moved contentedly enough upon the surface of things, of one who was 
largely engrossed in trivialities, but who yet had the wit to differentiate between the 
trivial and the essential. She was no priestess of revolt. She accepted the conventions 
of her time without one solitary demur, and had, it would’seem, no desire to be other 
than “‘ ladylike.”’ She was, as Mr. Brimley Johnson says, “‘ not only content but happy 
amidst the idle busyness of village gossips.” She was, perhaps, better educated than 
the majority of clergymen’s daughters of that period, and had a genuine passion for 
books—especially novels. Of the value of her own work as a novelist she was perfectly 
aware. ‘‘I write only for fame, and without any view to pecuniary emolument.” 
This confession was made to Cassandra at a time when Jane had barely attained the 
age of twenty. It is one of the few flashes of self-revelation that the reader will find 
in this volume. She had all a woman’s love of dress. “‘ I bought some Japan silk . . . 
and next week shall begin operations on my hat, on which you know my principal 
hopes of happiness depend.”’ Elsewhere we find her describing a new dress with 
great particularity : 

It is to be a round gown, with a jacket and a frock front, to open at the side. The 
jacket is all in one with the body, and comes as far as the pocket-holes—about half a 


quarter of a yard deep, I suppose, all the way round, cut off straight at the corners with 


a broad hem. No fulness appears either in the body or in the flap, the back is quite 
plain—and the sides equally so. The front is sloped round to the bosom and drawn in, 


and there is to be a frill of the same to be put on occasionally when all one’s handker- 


chiefs are dirty, which must fall back. . . . 


She viewed some of her country neighbours with an amused tolerance, and her 
descriptions of them are not lacking in a sprightly humour which would hardly be 
relished by the victims : 


I respect Mrs, Chamberlayne for doing her hair well, but cannot feel a more tender 
sentiment. Miss Langley is like any other short girl, with a broad nose and wide mouth, 


fashionable dress and exposed bosom. Adam Stanhope is a gentleman-like man, but 


then his legs are too short and his tail too long. 
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And all this from a writer of whom Tennyson said: “ The realism and life- 
likeness of Miss Austen’s Dramatis Personz come nearest to those of Shakespeare ” ! 
It is more than a little baffling. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s Oxford Book of English Prose must be regarded as the 
complement to his Oxford Book of English Verse. The compilation of a prose 
anthology necessarily presents difficulties which are absent from any attempt to make an 
anthology of poetry. A poem is a thing complete in itself. What we have here is a series 
of extracts from the great English classical writers, severed from their contexts, and 
in some instances (it was inevitable from the very necessities of the case) only partially 
representing the style and meaning of the original. There are exactly six hundred 
of these extracts, so that the compiler has been forced to work within very severely 
self-imposed limitations. In spite of these difficulties, he has produced a book which 
will be welcomed by every lover of good literature. Whatever venial sins of omission 
may be laid to his charge, it may be said that none of the great masters of prose has failed 
to find his place within this volume. Nor has Sir Arthur confined himself to the 
English writers. Orators, such as Pitt and Bright, and diarists, such as Pepys and 
Evelyn, have been drawn upon, and there is even one extract from a legal decision. 
The selections range from John Trevisa to Rupert Brooke, and include many passages 
from the Authorised Version of the English Bible (but why not the Book of Common 
Prayer ?). Five quotations are given from Jeremy Taylor, though some may be 
disposed to complain that no space has been found for any extract from the Holy 
Dying, which is unquestionably the most eloquent of all Taylor’s works. The book, 
as a whole, however, is one that demands our congratulations rather than our com- 
plaints. It will survive as a permanent memorial to the greatness and grandeur of 
English prose. 

Lady Lovat’s anthology differs from that of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in that it is 
the expression of purely personal and individual preferences. It is, as Mr. Maurice 
Baring has written, in his brief introduction, “‘ one sheaf and one sheaf only, from the 
harvest of a mind now living apart from the world, and looking back on the world from 
the calm and seclusion of the cloister.” The word “ love” may be held to cover a 
multitude of things : with Lady Lovat it appears to be coterminous with the whole 
of life. The width of her range of subjects is disclosed in the index. Here are a few 
of the titles, selected haphazard: Boredom, The Coming Race, Dream-land, 
Happiness, Ireland’s Past, Joy of Little Things, Loaves and Lilies, Mob-law, Oxford 
and Cambridge, Paradoxes, Regrets, Schoolmasters, Toys, What the Saints Say. 
Lady Lovat has the happy knack of discovering the least representative utterances of 
representative men. Who, for instance, on the ground of sentiment alone, would 
recognise the hand of Macaulay in the following : 


When I consider how magnificently the colleges of Cambridge and Oxford are 
endowed, and with what pomp, religion and learning are these surrounded. . . . When 
I remember what was the faith of Edward III and of Henry VI, of Margaret of Anjou 
and of Margaret of Richmond, of William of Wykeham, and William of Waynfleete, 
of Archbishop Chichele, and Cardinal Wolsey, and when I remember what we have taken 
from the Roman Catholic Church, King’s College, New College, Christchurch, my 
own Trinity ; and when I look at the miserable Dotheboys Hall which we have given 
them in exchange, I feel, I must own, less proud than I could wish of being a Protestant 


and a Cambridge man ? 
The compiler has a catholic taste in writers (even poor Samuel Smiles is not forgotten) 


and her favourites include personalities so widely disparate as Rudyard Kipling, 
St. Teresa, Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, Paul Claudel, Newman, W. E. Henley, 
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Middleton Murry, Napoleon III, Rénan, Leonardo da Vinci, Bishop Creighton and 
the author of Letters of a Self-Made Man. In Praise of Love abounds in passages of a 
rare beauty and in wise maxims, of which latter perhaps the following embodies the 
profoundest truth : 


To be wise and to be in love is scarcely granted to the gods. 


“ That charitable and courteous author who, for the common benefit of his fellow- 
authors, introduced the ingenious way of miscellaneous writing,” has had many 
followers. Among them Mr. Robert Lynd occupies deservedly a high and honoured 
place. A book from his pen is always an intellectual treat. His way is not merely 
“ingenious,” it is inimitable. He is at once the child and the master of whim. He 
possesses the rare gift of investing the commonest experiences of life with an unexpected 
importance, and for him humour is always lurking round the unlikeliest corners. 
No writer of our time is more fitted to interpret the ordinary man to himself. He 
knows, too, and has lived in, that strange world of make-believe, the secret of which 
is shared by most children. In one of these essays he tells us how, when a child, he 
used to pray nightly for great wealth, “ in order” (as he says) “ that I might be able 
to build a house so large that it would be full of stranger’s rooms, each of them occu- 
pied by a stranger from one year’s end to another ” : 


To be exact, I had two houses in my mind, one in the town and one in the country. 
I could point out the sites, and, indeed, I have them both still in my mind, but I have 
long since lost hope. Nor did I intend to fill them merely with the people I knew—with 
the cousins and friends I loved—but in dreams of so great wealth I foresaw some of 
my heroes from the great world crossing the sea as my guests. The best rooms of all 
were occupied in these dreams by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and his then youthful son, 
Austen. Those who have never worshipped statesmen in their childhood can hardly 
imagine that mood of adoration in which the word ‘‘ Chamberlain ” seemed to small 
boys the most beautiful word in the English language. 


What dweller in that Heaven which lies about us in our infancy has not enjoyed some 
such experience ? What other writer could recall it so delightfully as Mr. Lynd ? 

It is not the least of his merits that he is able to make us laugh at the discomforts 
of life—the agony which every self-respecting man endures when being measured for a 
suit of clothes, or those moments—still more agonizing—which one is forced to spend 
in the barber’s chair. ‘‘ Suppose the barber suddenly go mad?” The thought must, 


at some time or other, have occurred to most of us. Mr. Lynd has his own rueful 
memories of barbers : 


There was that little French barber, for instance, who shaved me during a thunder- 
storm and who sprang into the air at every flash of lightning. There was also the drunken 
barber who felt for my cheek with the razor as a drunken man reaches out for something 
and misses it, Having at last brought the razor down on my face, he leaned on it to 


steady himself, and, by leaning hard, even succeeded in shaving a certain patch on my 
right jaw. 


But the charm of this book, its whimsicality, its friendliness and its fun—these things 
are not to be conveyed by means of isolated quotations. The Money-Box is as good 
as any of its predecessors. And that is the fulness of praise. 


TeMICHAEL POPE 
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FOURTEEN ENGLISH JUDGES. By the Ricur Hon. THE Eart or BIRKENHEAD. 
Cassell. 255. 


THE CANNING WONDER. By Arruur MacHEeNn. Chatto & Windus. tos. 6d. 
THE DAYS OF DICKENS. By Arruur L. Haywarp. Routledge. 15s. 
PIANO AND GOWN. By Frep E. Weatuertey. Putnam. os. 6d. 


9 ae discriminating reader will be grateful for Lord Birkenhead’s volume, both 
valuable to the lawyer and full of interest for the lay student. Disraeli advised all 
young men to read biographies as the best form of history, and biographies of eminent 
lawyers are the supreme examples of the wisdom of his counsel. Lord Birkenhead is 
rather hard on Campbell. ‘‘ Self-satisfied ” he may have been, but then he was a 
Scotsman, and after all, the most critical consideration of his career must have given 
him legitimate grounds for complacency. I suppose he was malicious on occasion, 
especially if he did not like his subject. To say, as he did, apropos of his last volume : 
“ Eldon’s hypocrisy, his canting and his bigotry are brought out in high relief, with 
the aid of seeming candour and generosity,” lends some support to the charge—but it 
should be remembered he wrote his famous lives as a holiday recreation, and it must 
be a great relief to a judge occasionally to be partial. Their tone was not resented 
by contemporary critics, and “‘ The new terror to death” was only a joke of 
Sir Charles Wetherell’s in an after-dinner speech. 

As befits a member of Gray’s Inn, Lord Birkenhead begins with Bacon. For a judge, 
Bacon had the disqualification that he had never been through the mill. When he 
was seriously considered as a candidate for the office of Attorney-General—a position 
he would have attained if it had not been for the personal dislike of Queen Elizabeth— 
he had never held a brief. The legal mind can never be completed by study. The 
requisite balance and detachment are the rewards of practice. The spirit of the law 
can be captured only by personal contact. Then he was a philosopher—and philosophy 
is not the best guide for a judge or a statesman—as we are reminded, “ the thinker 
influences future thought more powerfully than he can hope to impress contem- 
poraries.” It is fairly claimed for him that without giving anything like his full powers 
or time to the study of the law, ‘‘ he must in the perspective of judicial history be 
accounted great.” As a man, he should be judged by the standard of his time. He 
certainly did nothing to raise it. Conscious of his great gifts, his determination not to 
deprive his country of them was his leading, if not his only, principle. Unlike Sir 
Matthew Hale, in troublous times he could not rest content to rely “ on the mere 
assets of learning, ability and honesty.” Yet is true that it was because he rose so high 


.. that he fell so far, and it must not be forgotten that though Law and Letters are said 


+ 


to be akin, he is the only instance of supreme success in both. _ ai 

_ Jeffreys has always been regarded as the type of the unjust judge, for which view 
there is much to be said, but that he was deliberately selected for the position without 
any qualification except subservience to authority, is misstating a case already too 
strong. The fact remains that ‘‘ in a bare score of years he had contrived to become 
the foremost advocate of his day . . . measured by any standard he was a man of 
consummate ability.’’ Nor was he a mere forensic bully. He had the ear of Sir Matthew 
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Hale, who was the last person in the world to have been attracted or influenced by the 
Jeffreys of legend. Even in his conduct of the ‘‘ Bloody Assize ” there is this to be 
said, that the prisoners were generally guilty. It is doubtful whether any innocent 
person was in fact convicted. His faults were glaring : 


On the Bench he showed neither decency nor restraint. He acted from the judgment 
seat not merely as a prosecutor . . . but a prosecutor glorying in the misfortunes of 
the prisoner, hounding him to premeditated condemnation with insult and flout. 


That so many were executed after the Monmouth rebellion, Lord Birkenhead points 
out, was due to James II rather than Jeffreys, but after dispassionate consideration, 
he seems hardly to quarrel with the verdict of history, “‘ a blustering and bloody- 
minded rogue, convertible upon a shift of fortune into a fawning coward.” 

Lord Eldon can claim to have added a word to the English language. An Eldonian 
Tory still describes a type peculiar to the English temperament, and never, perhaps 
for that reason, personally unpopular. The mob in the height of the storm raging 
around the great Reform Bill, cried out, “‘ Here’s old-Eldon, let’s give him a cheer, 
he never ratted.”’ Bigoted he undoubtedly was, but not hypocritical. When he wept 
on the Woolsack at the death sentence being abolished for petty larceny, his tears 
were sincere—he really thought the game of law and order was up. His great defect 
as a judge was his slowness and not merely in the conduct of a case ; to get a judgment 
out of him was almost impossible. It was said, not unfairly, that the Court of Chancery 
under Lord Eldon was the most perfect machinery for discovering the truth ever 
invented by man. The only drawback was that by the time it was discovered everyone 
interested was either dead or ruined. 

Whether Lord Halsbury was a Victorian Eldon or not, no one could accuse him of 
progressive statesmanship. His amazing ability has hardly been sufficiently appreciated. 
If not the most showy, he was probably the ablest advocate of his day, and when he 
became Chancellor his greatest admirers were astonished at his knowledge of law and 
mastery of legal principles. Nor was his success laboriously acquired. By nature he 
was rather an indolent man, who would never have been found in his chambers at 
five o’clock on a Saturday afternoon like Lord Cairns. His appointments, like Lord 
Eldon’s, were criticised, not always without reason. When any claim of politics or 
kinship arose, there was no ceteris paribus nonsense about him. Yet it must always 
be remembered he put Lord Justice Mathew in the Court of Appeal, and more than 
once, with regard to minor appointments, forgot the Liberal in an old friend. 

Of all judges, the least vulnerable was Lord Cairns. It would be almost impossible 
to find a point of attack. An ideal Chancery judge, Disraeli always regarded him as 
his right-hand man. After being Attorney-General, owing to ill-health he was 
appointed a Lord Justice, but directly Disraeli came back he made Cairns his Chan- 
cellor, although it meant sacrificing Lord Chelmsford. He was admittedly the greatest 
lawyer of his time, and Lord Salisbury declared him to be equally great as lawyer, states- 
man and legislator, a judgment from which even his political opponents would not 
have dissented. One can only regret that Lord Birkenhead did not include Sir 
Alexander Cockburn in his gallery. His picture would have made an agreeable 
pendant to that of Lord Cairns, and relieved the ordinary man from the oppression 
of such unvarying perfection ; and we refuse to believe that an urbanity which tempers 
the wind of criticism so discreetly to Lord Westbury could not have given us an 
agreeable study of one of the most picturesque figures of his time. 

I confess I have never been able to take much interest in the case of Elizabeth 
Canning. The real wonder is how she managed to take in so shrewd a man of the world 
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as Henry Fielding. She was a very ordinary impostor. Going out to dine with an 
uncle, she disappeared for four weeks, to return, as is usual in such cases, with a cock- 
and-bull story of being kidnapped. In consequence, a perfectly innocent gypsy woman 
was convicted and sentenced to death. The truth was fortunately discovered in time, 
and Elizabeth was very properly convicted of perjury. Such, crudely, is her story, 
hardly “‘ one of the most remarkable causes célébres of the eighteenth century.” How- 
ever, Mr. Machen makes the best of his material. The real lesson remains: learn how 
dangerous it is to substitute sentiment for evidence, especially when a young woman 
is concerned. 

Judging by the number of books written round his memory, Charles Dickens must 
be the best read of the great Victorians. Mr. Hayward now gives us the London of 
Dickens: it all seems curiously remote. Incredibly more limited, yet more con- 
tented, and certainly jollier—nor is this merely the ‘‘ Boz ” point of view. The greater 
the possibility of happiness, the less the actuality. Are there any happy millionaires ? 
The illustrations are excellent. Two things especially strike one : the oddness of the 
clothes and the extraordinary charm of the old-fashioned theatre. 

An eminent Scotsman is alleged to have observed : “ If I may write their songs, 
let who will worry about a people’s laws ’—or words to that effect. Mr. Weatherley, 
however, made up his mind to combine the two occupations and what is still more 
odd, managed to make a success of both. He does not explain how he managed to 
conceal the songs from the solicitors, and the briefs from the songsters. His many 
friends at the Bar will welcome the volume, and if everyone who has enjoyed his songs 
reads the book, he will be fortunate indeed among authors. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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AUSTRALIAN TOTEMISM: A PSYCHO-ANALYTIC STUDY IN AN- 
THROPOLOGY. By Bezp Rouetm. London: G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1925. 


355. 
ATLANTIS IN AMERICA. By Lewis Spence. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. 
1925. 10s. 6d. 


THE ANCIENT INHABITANTS OF THE CANARY ISLANDS. By E. A. 
Hooton. Harvard African Studies, Vol. VII. Cambridge, Mass., 1925. 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SYSTEMS OF CENTRAL POLYNESIA. 
By R. W. WILLiAMSON. 3 vols. Cambridge University Press. 1925. 75s. 


THE HISTORY OF TATTOOING AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. By W. D. 
Hamsiy. London: H. & G. Witherby. 1925. ~25s. 


THE SPIRIT-RIDDEN KONDE. By D. R. Macxenziz. London: Seely 
Service Co., Ltd. 1925. 21s. 


SYCHO-ANALYSIS proclaimed its right to offer an explanation of primitive 

mentality when Freud, in 1912, published his Totem and Taboo. Dr. Roheim, 
indeed, prophesies that the future historian will class this date with 1871 for Primitive 
Culture and 1890 for The Golden Bough as one of the three cardinal moments in the 
development of anthropological science. Meanwhile, in the eyes of the expert, 
Freud’s work, however suggestive, suffers from a decided lack of detailed and critical 
knowledge of the evidence. If Dr. Réheim’s present work has a fault, it consists 
perhaps rather in too much faith in the inspiration, one might almost say the verbal 
inspiration, pervading his master’s canons of exegesis. For, as regards his survey of 
the data relating to the mental and social life of the Australian aborigines, nothing 
could be more thorough: and, although he apologises for possible omissions 
on the ground that he found it hard to come at the literature, it must be admitted 
that British scholars, despite their exceptional opportunites for studying the 
texts, have rarely displayed so complete a “‘ documentation.” Thus the book must 
be rated of high value even by those who are least in sympathy with the views of the 
Freudian school; and, prejudice apart, the man of science is bound to give a fair 
hearing to a doctrine which, whether eventually destined to provide a “‘ key to all 
mythologies ” or not, has at least made good its claim to a pragmatic validity by 
bringing relief to many a sick and harassed soul. 

Primarily, however, the scope of psycho-analysis is confined to the study of the 
individual of morbid mental tendencies ; though undoubtedly the Freudian theory 
of the libido has obtained a certain confirmation from the analysis of a considerable 
number of persons who are not neuropathic. To extend its application in a drastic 
form to savages might appear to involve several assumptions of questionable worth. 
For one thing, the typical savage is no neuropath, but a tough and healthy specimen 
on whom natural selection bears far more directly than on the sheltered inheritors 
of a civilisation rich in material resources. Again, adult savages are not children, and 
the view that they are especially liable to manifest infantile repression rests on a 
“ recapitulation theory ” by no means fully established, whereby the life-history of the 
race is supposed to be somehow summarily expressed in the development of the 
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individual. Or, once more, the magico-religious notions of primitive folk, which being 
particularly bizarre in the eyes of civilised people living in utterly different conditions 
are easily misconceived as morbid even though they work well enough for those 
concerned, are largely of social origin or at least shaping ; and to convert psycho- 
analysis into a branch of social psychology, involving as this would do the postulate 
of a % social unconsciousness ” is a methodological operation which takes careful 
handling. On the other hand, the Freudian can point to the endléss taboos of savage life 
as a prima facie ground for interpretation in terms of repression ; for whatever may 
have been said in the past about the “ hair-trigger organisation ” of wild folk, we 
know now that ‘“‘ Thou shalt not” is with them an ever-insistent sanction. It may 
seem more fanciful to regard the savage as forced to take refuge in infantilism by his 
fear of life ; for if the men of the stone age had not faced life bravely throughout the 
glacial epoch, no psycho-analyst would be alive to-day. Nevertheless, it is plain 
enough that even if it be hardly true to say with Statius 


Primus in orbe deos fecit timor 


yet a large element of fear enters into the religious consciousness at all stages, and 
perhaps most notably during the earliest. 

There is a thrill in the thought of a lost Atlantis, whether one be inclined to take 
Plato’s Critias story seriously or not ; and, after all, Plato leaves us in no doubt about 
his readiness to invent “ lies ” for artistic or otherwise edifying purposes. Mr. Spence, 
however, puts forward his hypothesis of a submerged continent of Atlantis in all 
seriousness, and as an authority on the cultures of Mexico and Central America he 
must be heard with respect, more especially in so far as his argument is based on 
alleged survivals of Atlantean civilisation on American soil. As for the geological 
justification for the belief in a continent, or at any rate the remains of a continent, 
in the shape of two large islands which he calls Atlantis and Antillia, which 
continued to exist into neo-anthropic times, he has to rely on the opinions of 
others—opinions which he marshals with much skill and no lack of honesty 
and critical acumen. It is perhaps when he attacks subjects pertaining to European 
prehistorics that he is least convincing. Thus he assumes that the Aurignacians, 
Magdalenians and Azilians burst as it were on Europe as adult cultures with no 
ascertainable provenance ; his inference from this supposed fact being that the 
head of Zeus from which Athene sprang was no other than the wonderland that 
now forms the bed of the ocean. But an argumentum ex ignoraniia is at best of doubt- 
ful cogency ; nor is it wholly correct to maintain that the races of the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic (with the exception of the Solutreans, who hail from the east) appear to come from 
Erewhon. The Capsian industry of North Africa has not yet, perhaps, been studied 
very thoroughly, but there is enough known about it to suggest with great plausibility 
that Aurignacians and Azilians severally represent an early and late emigration of 
Capsians ; while as for the Magdalenians there is every day more evidence to show that 
the culture was of Pyrenean origin, and might have developed out of the Aurignacian 


_ by a sort of recovery following on the cessation of the Solutrean influx. Meanwhile, 


in his attribution of an eastern source to the higher culture of America Mr. Spence 


is at any rate hardly less plausible than Professor Elliot Smith with his theory of 


influence from the West; and, seeing that American scholars would have it an 


_ indigenous growth, a triangular duel is in prospect such as would have delighted the 


soul of Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
Mr. Spence having laid much stress on Dr. Verneau’s theory of a Cro-Magnon 


strain in the population of the Canary Islands, it is interesting to see what Dr. Hooton 
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has to say on the subject after a visit to the spot, though the visit might have been 
even more fruitful of results had the Spanish authorities exhibited a sense of the 
international courtesy due to scholars. A distinguished craniologist, a son or foster- 
son of Oxford, and a Professor of Harvard, Dr. Hooton cannot be pooh-poohed offhand 
even if he utters what almost amounts to blasphemy, to wit, the opinion that there is 
“ no sich pusson ” as a Cro-Magnon at all. He believes that a purely artificial selec- 
tion has been made among Upper Palaeolithic fossils so as to segregate the finest and 
erect them into a type, Homo eminenter Sapiens. European prehistorians will in their 
wrath be tempted to hoist him with his own Monroe doctrine and bid him confine 
his attention strictly to Transatlantic crania. But, after all, the Canaries are, as it 
were, situated in no-man’s land ; and, for the rest, when it comes to Professor Myers’s 
suggestion that the skulls of Lagoa Santa in Brazil show Aurignacian, which pre- 
sumably means Cro-Magnon, affinities, the American expert has the better right to 
lay down the law. 

Mr. Williamson’s monumental work on Central Polynesia deserves more than such 
a passing notice as alone is possible here. So far as it goes—and it is but the first 
instalment of a digest in which it is proposed to incorporate the whole evidence 
relating to the social anthropology of the region—it provides scholars once for all with 
the empirical basis for their speculations concerning the movements of peoples 
along that eastward route which has always competed with the westward route of 
advancing culture. 

Mr. Hambly, on the subject of tattooing, which he considers in connection with the 
kindred arts of body-painting and body-scarring, has collected a most valuable 
mass of evidence tending on the whole to show that the motive underlying these 
practices is not simply esthetic, but is at least as much bound up with religion. Many 
interesting questions of primitive psychology are dealt with by the way—for instance, 
how far the various colours have values corresponding to man’s different emotional 
states. Meanwhile, Mr. Hambly is perhaps chiefly interested to trying to prove that 
tattooing with certain symbolic meanings attached was part of that so-called 
heliolithic complex which is the King Charles’s head of a certain school of anthro- 
pologists. 

Of recent books of ethnography nothing is better than Mr. Mackenzie’s brief and 
unpretentious study of the Konde of Lake Nyassa. While it would probably be true 
to say that he is thinking of them all the while as meat for the missionary—and, after 
all, Europe has come to stay in Africa, and to tackle the native problem in a way at 
once creditable to ourselves and beneficial to the African is the first duty of an 
“applied anthropology ”—he has that saving grace of sympathy which carries with it 
the power of understanding primitive life from the inside, a point of view which 
immediately reveals it as instinct with a reasonableness of its own. Mr. Mackenzie 
is even prepared to testify to the efficacy of savage prayer. The British had run their 
steamer on a sandbank, the natives hauled at the ropes in vain ; the Chungu, a sort 
of Frazerian priest-king, was at last called on: he prayed powerfully, and off she came! 


R. R. MARETT 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


THE LOST OASES. By A. M. Hassangin Bey. Thornton Butterworth. 215. 


THE JOURNAL OF COLUMBUS. With an Introduction by Van Wyck Brooks. 
Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. 


Bae ROMANCE OF NAVIGATION. By Carr. W. B. WHALL. Sampson Low. 
16s. 


THE LITTLE WORLD. By Srexta BENson. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
SICILIAN NOON. By Louis Gotpinc. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 


STALKING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA. By Marius Maxweti. Heine- 
mann. 52s. 


THE GERMAN AIR RAIDS ON GREAT BRITAIN, 1914-1918. By Capt. 
JosepH Morris. Sampson Low. 16s. 


SIX PRISONS AND TWO REVOLUTIONS. By Otiver Batpwin. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


OLITICS are out of my province, but it may be permissible to suggest that this 

travel book by Ahmed Hassanein Bey is a better argument for Egyptian 
Nationalism than anything we have heard from Mustapha Kamel, or Sheikh Shawish, 
or even from Saad Zaghlone. In order to prove that they can produce statesmen, the 
Egyptians might do worse than begin by producing men who can do something else. 
Explorers, for instance. Here is a young Egyptian, only a few years down from Oxford, 
whose discoveries in the Western Desert are already of such importance as to suggest 
that if he stuck to travel his name might come to rank with those of the great Arabian 
travellers of the past. He starts with the tremendous advantage over any Western 
traveller, of sharing the language and religion of the fanatical desert tribes amongst 
whom his caravan must wander. He understands their point of view as perfectly as 
he does that of the Western public for whom he writes. He talks to Senoussi tribesmen 
as easily as he does to his fellow members of the Royal Geographical Society when he 
gets back to London. And he combines all this with a rare and attractive modesty, 
and an ability to write clear, workmanlike English that might with practice develop 
into a prose style that would add literary distinction to his travel records. I gather 
from the newspapers that Hassanein Bey is devoting himself seriously to politics. 
That will be Egypt’s gain, no doubt ; but it will be a much wider loss. 

The expedition of Hassanein Bey and Mrs. Rosita Forbes (disguised as one of his 
followers) to the mysterious Kufra Oasis, in 1920, seemed a great achievement at 
the time—and so it was. It shifted Kufra some miles from where Rohlfs had placed it, 
and made other changes in the Libyan map. But no astronomical observations were 
taken on that journey, and estimates of distances and bearings were consequently 
uncertain. In the journey recorded here, Hassanein Bey started alone in 1923 from 
Sollum on the Mediterranean and again travelled via Jarabub to Jolo and Kufra, 

correcting both his own and Rohlfs’ observations as he went along. F rom Kufra he 
plunged southward into what may be called virgin sand, discovering two important 
oases (Arkenu and Ouenat), the very existence of which had been doubted, and 
finishing up in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. From his modest account one might 
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suppose that the worst hardship he endured was when he ran out of indigestion 
tablets. At Kufra, where no European may show his face openly and live, our 
Egyptian explorer was so féted and so fed by the local sheikhs—tt is bad manners to 
refuse anything at a Bedouin banquet—that the indigestion tablets became one of the 
most important parts of his equipment. It was here that they tried to murder Rohlfs 
in 1879. But though Hassanein Bey makes light of it, the nervous and physical strain 
of his journey must have been tremendous. It was difficult to get even professional 
guides among the Bedouin to accompany him so far ; and when they did they often 
lost their way, and only the leader’s pocket compass saved the whole party from death. 
Yet he never forgot his notes, his geological specimens and his daily observations. 

Since this book was written the Italians have occupied Jarabub—one of the oases 
referred to, and the burial place of the Senoussi Mahdi—with armoured motor cars 
and machine guns. It was bound to come. 

It is getting rather late in the day to begin making excuses for Christopher 
Columbus. He thought it was Italy. What more need be said ? The present editor 
of the famous Journal, Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, refers kindly, and, I think, justly to 
“those long days of apprehension and bewilderment, and the days of intoxication 
that followed them,’’ when Columbus reached land. We have cut out the “ intoxica- 
tion”? nowadays on that particular voyage, but the ‘‘ bewilderment”? remains—is said 
even to have become intensified. Anyhow, these sensations are common to all 
voyages of discovery. A man may be so intoxicated as not to know where he is, and 
yet appreciate the importance of writing up his diary every night and publishing it 
when he gets home. Columbus did keep a diary ; his crime against posterity is that, 
in a moment of panic, he threw it overboard. Did he keép a copy ?—or a digest ? 
Mr. Milton Waldman, in a.closely reasoned article in the Observer, argues that he 
did, and that Las Casas, the author of the Journal, relied upon it. Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks, on the other hand, says that Las Casas wrote both the original and the 
Journal—and then allows the publishers to describe his book on the cover as “‘ by 
Christopher Columbus.” Not a very helpful editor. 

The story of the famous voyage, as told by Las Casas, is well-known. Again we 
admire the diplomacy of Columbus in keeping a private (and correct) log, while 
handing out a false one, with shortened distances, to his nervous, half-mutinous 
crews. Again we respect his personal courage, and his comparatively decent 
treatment of the Indians, “‘ the best and most gentle people in the world.” But this 
last was founded on policy rather than humanity. ‘“‘ I could conquer the whole of 
them with 50 men,” he writes to Ferdinand and Isabella, “‘ and govern them as I 
please.” Which is just what the later conquistadores did. He was not scientifically 
minded. His botany was deplorable. He asserted that the West Indies were the 
healthiest place in the world, and he babbled of an undiscovered island among them 
consisting of a solid block of gold. But he “ delivered the goods.” There is a useful 
account of Columbus in Captain Whall’s imposing volume, The Romance of Navi- 
gation, which endeavours, not unsuccessfully, to cover the whole ground indicated 
by its title, from ancient times to the present day. Captain Whall should have 
written Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’s introduction. ; 

Few people understand travelling better than Miss Stella Benson, who, under that 
name, fluttered all round the globe—‘‘ working her way,” as they call it—before 
matrimony clipped her wings. And there are feathers left, one gathers. She still 


finds time for motoring tours with her husband through Australia, America and _ 


Indo-China, and she still has the right authentic spirit of the thing. It is better to 
walk than to motor, but motors are better than trains. 
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Between Nahtrang and Saigon one must forsake air and happiness and the comfort 
of freewill and green cokernuts, and travel by train. Blinds down, electric fans whirring, 
dust-caked throats, moribund flies, voluble French schoolgirls for fellow passengers 
. . . for a while we forgot the pleasant art of travelling, for a while we merely pro- 
ceeded painfully from one place to another. 


Or, as Stevenson puts it—defending donkeys—we no longer travel, we merely arrive. 
Miss Benson has strong opinions, and a cocksure way of stating them. She prefers 
monkeys to minarets, but does not like zoology. She was a publisher’s reader in 
California, on her way round the world, and acquired a prejudice on the subject. 
I remember reading a zoological book named, with extraordinary candour, the 
Boring Isopod. This Isopod, the author stated, could bore even rock and, personally, 
I can well believe it. . 


Miss Benson, on the other hand, is incapable of boring anyone—even a reviewer. 
And for that I thank her. A remarkable contrast in style is Mr. Louis Golding’s 
collection of Sicilian travel sketches. His manner is studied, his effects are carefully 
staged ; but he knows his subject thoroughly, and his account of the puppet shows at 
Palermo is one of the very best that I have seen. 

With every succeeding book of big game photographs the wonder grows. It seems 
impossible to improve on what has gone before, especially in the case of the African 
elephant. Yet here is Mr. Marius Maxwell going one better again, and with the 
elephant as his leading theme. He gives us 113 reproductions of photographs taken 
by himself, often at very close range, those of the elephant being infinitely the most 
impressive. He followed his game on foot, using no camera shelters or perches— 
which, of course, cut the lion out of his list—and he relied mainly on a reflex camera 
equipped with a rapid anastigmat lens of six, or at most, ten inches focal length, 
working at F/3.5 or F/4.5 aperture. He prefers this to the telephoto lens. He also 
had a rifle, but hardly mentions it. The result is truly wonderful. Pencil sketches 
have their advantages, especially if anatomical detail is required, but the camera tells 
us much more. It depicts animals as the hunter comes upon them in their native 
wilds, and it does get “‘ atmosphere ”’ in skilful hands. 

In his letterpress Mr. Maxwell expresses the view that, with the advance of civil- 
isation, ‘‘ the elephant will be one of the first of the African pachyderms to vanish 
from this world.” Apparently the elephant suspects something of the sort; he is 
becoming more nocturnal in his habits and endeavours to avoid white men at all 
costs ; he obviously dislikes our scent. Only thirty or forty years ago these animals 
“hardly took any notice when some of their number were wounded or killed—they 

‘simply moved a little further on.’”’ Those “‘ good old days ”’ have disappeared, but 

the farther they recede the more valuable becomes a work like this. It should be added 
that Mr. Maxwell’s book appeared in a limited edition in 1924. ‘The present handsome 
volume seems to be cheap at the price. 

Of Captain Morris’s account of the German air raids, and of Mr. Oliver Baldwin’s 
story on his adventures in Trans-Caucasia and Anatolia, I have only space left in 

which to say that I found them both excellent. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


HE NONESUCH PRESS continues its work in combining magnificent printing 

with much needed editions of old authors. To its standard editions of Congreve, 

Wycherley and Rochester, it has now added a two-volume reprint of Burton’s 

Anatomy (5 guineas), whilst the superb Bible is still appearing volume by 
volume. The Burton is not “‘ edited ” : what a task editing that mountain of odd erudition 
would be! Itis a reprint, charmingly printed and bound, and very easy to read. It should 
introduce new readers to this amazing classic which need never be read straightforwardly, 
but will last the casual dipper.a life-time. The numerous pictures by Mr. McKnight 
Kauffer have been the subject of controversy. Their number attests the publishers’ 
keenness to make their edition really notable, and Mr. Kauffer has a high and well- 
deserved reputation. But we cannot think that his pictures here conform to the text 
either in spirit or in substance, apart from the fact that many of them are reproduced on 
too large a scale for such rough geometrical decorations. 


fi ae facsimile reproduction of Elizabethan texts, from the First Folio downwards, 
has long been a habit of scholastic printers, but the Oxford University Press has 
broken new ground with its facsimile reprints of eighteenth-century octavo, quarto and 
folio works, bound in congenial boards. The latest works selected (all published in small 
limited editions), are Collins’s Persian Eclogues, 1742 (5s.6d.); Gay’s To a Lady on her 
Passion for Old China, 1725 (4s. 6d.), of which only two copies are known to exist ; 
Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast, 1679 (6s. 6d.) ; and Thomson’s Britannia, 1729 (6s. 6d.). 
Blake’s Letters to Thomas Butts, edited by Geoffrey Keynes, and reproduced (25s.) in 
collotype facsimile manuscript are in another category. 


WO other eighteenth-century reprints we may note. One is The Rape. of the Lock 

(725 copies, 7s. 6d.), with red and black title page and copper plates, in the Haslewood 
Reprints series, a pretty little book. The other (500 copies, Dulau & Co., 5s.) is a 
type reprint of Gay’s Wine, one of the rarest of eighteenth-century poetical pamphlets, 
and Gay’s first publication. It is a delightful reprint, furnished with an introductory note 
by our own bibliographer, Mr. Iolo A. Williams. 


ih Bee latest Golden Cockerel book is The Passion of the Lord Fesus Christ, being the 
26th and 27th chapters of St. Matthew, printed from the Vulgate (250 copies, 25s.). 
The Press excels itself with this lovely little rubicated book. The press work is exquisite, 
and the six wood-cuts by Eric Gill are amongst the finest examples of that master’s art. 


Mé&: MARTIN SECKER, who never turns out an undistinguished-looking book, 
has put a number of his “ titles ” into a charming and portable green series, the 
New Adelphi Library (3s. 6d. each.) Those which have reached us are Nocturne, by Frank © 
Swinnerton ; People and Questions, by G. 5S. Street ; Those United States, by Arnold 
pee Hannele, by Gerhart Hauptmann; and Things Near and Far, by Arthur 
achen. 3 


M3: JOHN AUSTEN has done exquisite coloured drawings (in A. Rutherston - 
colours) for Geoffrey Bles’s reprint of Daphnis and Chloe (25s.). The (illustrations, — 
binding and print are so agreeable that they reconcile us to yet one more reprint of 
Thorneley’s translation. — ¥ 


Bus for sheer beauty of reproduction commend us to Miss Vera Willoughby’s 
pictures to Mr. Peter Davies’s reprint (10, 6 and 4 guineas) of The Memoirs of a Lady 
of Quakty, from Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle. The text is not thrilling, though mildly 
amusing of its kind. But the pictures are remarkable, and the reproduction the best of 
the Bon-Ton type that we have seen in any English book. No collector should miss them. 


